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NOOZ AND NOEIN IN THE HOMERIC POEMS 


K. VON FRITZ 


HE history of the Greek terms desig- 
nating knowledge or the acquisition 
of knowledge has a double interest. 

With the exception of the East Indians 
the Greeks are the only nation in the his- 
tory of the world which developed a com- 
plete scientific and philosophical termi- 
nology entirely in its own language and 
almost free from any foreign influence.! 
Most of the terms used in Greek philoso- 
phy and science are, therefore, either di- 
rectly taken over from prephilosophical 
and prescientific language or are deriva- 
tions from and adaptations of words be- 
longing to this prephilosophical language. 
These words could not have been put to 
such use if their meanings in prephilosoph- 
ical language had not had some affinity 
to the philosophical concepts which they 
were later used to express. A study of the 
history of such terms offers, therefore, a 
unique opportunity for an inquiry into the 
connections between philosophical and 
prephilosophical thought. This is especial- 
ly true of the words designating knowl- 
edge or the acquisition of knowledge, since, 
as B. Snell? has shown, many of them cor- 
1 This does not, of course, mean that Greek philos- 
ophy and science were not influenced by foreign 
thought. But the Greeks did not take over any for- 
eign words directly into their philosophical and sci- 
entific terminology, and there are only a very few 
cases of little significance in which a Greek term may 


have been adopted as a direct translation of a foreign 
term. 


? Bruno Snell, ‘‘Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff des 
Wissens in der vorplatonischen Philosophie,’ Philo- 
logische Untersuchungen, XXIX (1924). 


[Cuassica, Parotocy, XXXVIII, Aprin, 1943] 


respond to typical and rather primitive 
experiences, situations, and reactions 
which are often described in early Greek 
poetry, especially in Homer, and since 
their origin from these experiences has 
greatly influenced the early development 
of a theory of knowledge in Greek philos- 
ophy. 

The second reason why the history of 
the Greek terms for knowledge is of some 
interest derives from the fact that this his- 
tory continues right down to the present 
time, since a great number of modern phil- 
osophical terms in this field are either di- 
rectly borrowed from the Greeks or trans- 
lated from their language. The changes of 
meaning which these have undergone in 
the course of this long history were natu- 
rally not always deliberate but often in- 
advertent. Such inadvertent changes 
often cause confusion. In order to distin- 
guish the real philosophical problems from 
the pseudo-problems arising from such 
confusion, it seems useful to follow the 
history of the terms so as to discover the 
exact point at which the confusion started. 

Most of the Greek words for knowledge 
—aogia, yrwun, yvao.s, obveots, ioropin, 
uaOnua, émcotnun—have been thoroughly 
analyzed in Snell’s excellent book. But he 
omitted the words voids and voetvy, per- 
haps because the word vois, from which 
voeiv, vonua, vonaors, etc., are derived, does 
not mean “knowledge”’ or “acquisition of 
knowledge” but rather ‘‘mind”’ or “‘intel- 
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lect.”’ Yet there can be hardly any doubt 
that the verb voety and its derivations 
designate certain ways of acquiring knowl- 
edge and that in this respect, therefore, 
Snell’s book has left a gap. An attempt 
to fill this gap in part was made by 
J. Boehme.* But his analysis, which, as 
its title indicates, starts from a more spe- 
cial problem, is, as we shall see, neither 
complete nor free from error. Some of his 
omissions and errors were supplemented 
or corrected in a review of his book by 
B. Snell,4 who contributed some excellent 
observations. But even Snell in this case 
does not ask what simple and everyday 
experiences led to a distinction between 
idetv, yeyvwoxe, and voety in a language 
which shows no signs of the influence of 
abstract speculation, though he has used 
this approach with brilliant success in re- 
gard to other Greek words for knowledge. 

There is also an interesting article by 
J. Stenzel.6 He tried to determine the 
meaning of vos and voeivy in early Greek 
philosophy by means of a reconstruction 
of the archaic way of thinking (das ar- 
chaische Denken). Unfortunately, he con- 
fines himself entirely to the philosophical 
texts; and even a man of his philosophical 
acumen cannot, in an attempt like this, 
neglect with impunity the interconnection 
between prephilosophical language and 
early philosophical terminology. If he had 
analyzed the Homeric usage, he would, I 
believe, have discovered that the archaic 
way of thinking, though in some respects 
lacking modern differentiations, is neither 
so obscure nor so difficult to understand 
as he thinks it is. It may therefore be 
worth while to make an attempt to fill the 
gaps left by previous inquiries. Since the 


3 Joachim Boehme, Die Seele und das Ich im Ho- 
merischen Epos (Berlin: Teubner, 1929). 

4 Gnomon, VII (1931), 77 f. 

5 Julius Stenzel, ‘‘Zur Entwicklung des Geistesbe- 
griffes in der griechischen Philosophie,’ Die Antike, 
I (1925), 244 ff. 
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problems with which we are confronted in 
Homer are naturally somewhat different 
from those with which we shall have to 
deal in an analysis of philosophical texts, 
and since later literature is not quite free 
from philosophical influence, it seems ad- 
visable to keep the two parts of our in- 
quiry separate. The present article, there- 
fore, will confine itself to Homer. A sec- 
ond article, which is to be published soon, 
will follow the history of the terms and of 
their derivations vonua, vonots, dcavoeiy, 
d:avo.a, ete., from Hesiod to Plato. 

If there existed a universally accepted 
etymology of the word vois, it would be 
advisable to start with a discussion of this 
etymology. Since this is not the case, it 
seems preferable to begin with an analysis 
of the texts and to come back to the ques- 
tion of possible etymologies later.’ But, 
though our approach will be somewhat 
different, it seems appropriate to state 
briefly the conclusions at which Boehme 
arrived in his book.’ He states that voids 
in Homer always means something purely 
intellectual or rather purely mental (rein 
intellektuell) ;> he adds by way of explana- 
tion that voety can in no case be identified 
with any kind of sensual perception® and 
that the vods is always put in contrast 
with emotion.’ He does not say expressly 
that the concept of vods and voely never 
implies an element of volition, though his 
statement that the vods is always “rein 
intellektuell”’ might be taken to imply such 
a denial.!! 

Boehme further distinguishes three 
main meanings of the word voids: (1) 
“Seele als Triiger seelischer Erlebnisse,” 


6 See below, pp. 91f. 

7 Op. cit. 

8 Ibid., p. 27 (rein geistige Bedeutung) and p. 53 
(rein intellektuell). 

9 Ibid., pp. 24 ff. 

10 Tbid., pp. 52 ff. 

Cf. also Boehme’s distinction between véos and 
dpéeves (ibid., pp. 44 and 54). 
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which may perhaps be translated as “the 
soul as an organ of experiences’”’; (2) ‘‘Ver- 
stand,” which can be either “mind” or 
“intellect” or “intelligence” or ‘“under- 
standing”’; (3) “Plan,” which is “plan” or 
“planning.”’? In order to clarify these dis- 
tinctions, Snell'* pointed out that in the 
first case vods Means an organ, in the sec- 
ond and third case the function of this 
organ but with the further difference that 
in the second case it means the function 
as such while in the third case it means the 
function at a given moment. The second 
meaning, then, would correspond to the 
present tense of a verb, the third to an 
aorist. We shall see later that there is 
much truth in this latter distinction; but 
the Homeric poems do not contain any 
such abstract notions as ‘‘organ”’ or “func- 
tion,” and the difficulty encountered in 
the attempt to translate Boehme’s defini- 
tions into English shows that words like 
vols or Verstand have no exact equiva- 
lents in different languages. It seems 
therefore preferable to follow a somewhat 
more empirical method and to begin with 
an analysis of outstanding passages in 
which the words occur and with a tenta- 
tive description or outline of the meanings 
which we encounter rather than with a 
definition or a direct translation." 

2 Tbid., pp. 53 f. 


14 Recently there seems to have arisen a school of 
thought which contends that the traditional method of 
determining the meaning of a term—namely, by an 
analysis of outstanding and significant passages in 
which it occurs and by making use of the results of 
this analysis in the interpretation of other passages— 
is ‘subjective’ or ‘‘arbitrary’’ and implies a vicious 
circle. The suggestion is then made that it should be 
replaced by the more objective method of statistics. 
It should, however, be obvious that no intelligent sta- 
tistics can be made unless one has first a principle of 
division, and this principle cannot be found except 
by intelligent observation. It is, on the other hand, 
not true that the traditional method implies a vicious 
circle. If a geometrical simile is to be used, it may 
rather be likened to a spiral, since a more and more 
complete understanding is reached as the investiga- 
tion continually returns from the interpretation of 
larger contexts in which the word occurs to the word 
itself, and from the word as such to the interpretation 
of larger contexts. 


13 Gnomon, p. 77. 


There are a great many passages in the 
Homeric poems in which the opinion is 
expressed or implied that different indi- 
viduals or nations have different véa. The 
locus classicus for this notion is the third 
line of the Odyssey: zoAdGv 8’ avOpwrwy tev 
aorea Kai voov éyyw. The word vdos in this 
line has been translated into English in a 
great many different ways: “their mind 
and ways,” “their ways and purposes,’’! 
“their various temper,’’!” to take three 
well-known translations at random. All 
the translators, however, seem to have 
felt that the word implies both an intel- 
lectual element and an element of voli- 
tion. Indeed, it seems obvious that Odys- 
seus is said to have discovered not a dif- 
ferent grade of intelligence or a different 
type of intellect in different nations but 
rather a different outlook on and attitude 
toward life which expresses itself in ac- 
tions. 

A slightly different but closely related 
meaning of vdos can be found in the Iliad 
iv. 307. Nestor lines up the troops for 
battle: the horsemen and chariots in 
front, the infantry in the rear, the xaxoi in 
the middle so that the latter will be com- 
pelled to stay in line and fight even against 
their will. Then he exhorts the horsemen 
not to leave the ranks, whether it be in 
order to join battle with the enemy ahead 
of the others or by holding back, since by 
keeping the ranks closed they will make 
the impact of their attack much greater. 
Then he goes on to say: ade kal of rpdrepor 
Todeas Kal Tevxe’ Erdpeov rovée voov Kal 
Ouydv évi ornbecor éxovtes. The fact that 
voos is here linked with 6vués makes the in- 
terpretation more difficult, since it is not 
certain from the outset to which aspect of 

15 Homer's Odyssey, trans. L. Bigge-Wither (Ox- 
ford, 1869). 


16 The Odyssey of Homer, trans. Earl of Carnarvon 
(London, 1886). 


17 The Odyssey of Homer, trans. J. G. Cordery (Lon- 
don, 1897). 
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the desired attitude each one of the words 
refers. But, since it is an attitude in 
battle which Nestor asks for, since in 
connection with the tactical arrangements 
this attitude requires a certain intellectual 
understanding, and since @uyés always 
designates a more passionate or emotional 
part or function of the soul, it is clear that 
in this case also voos implies both an in- 
tellectual element and an element of voli- 
tion. There is further, just as in the first 
passage quoted, an implication that dif- 
ferent individuals may have different vdox. 
But, in addition, the passage implies that 
the same individual may have different 
voor at different times. 

Both these peculiarities of the voos can 
be followed a little further. The difference 
in the vo of different individuals can be 
used to characterize these persons, as, for 
instance, the Phaeacians by their vos 
Geovdns,'* the Cyclopes by their lack of a 
god-fearing vdos,!° or Aias and Achilles by 
their véos arnvjs.2° But an individual can 
also have a certain kind of véos specifically 
in relation to another individual, as, for 
instance, Odysseus’ servants in regard to 
Odysseus.”! 

The inextricable connection of an in- 
tellectual element with an element of vo- 
lition in the concept of vdos is perhaps 
best illustrated by the passage in Odyssey 
ii. 121 ff.: rawy ob ris 6uota vonuata IInvedo- 
mein On’ atap pev TovTd Y’évaio.yov ovK 
évonoe. Toppa yap obv Biordv te Tedv kai 
KTnuat’ edovrar, bppa Ke Kelvyn TovTOV exp 
voov dvrwa oi viv ev arnbecor Teton Oeoi, 
which one writer translates as follows: 
“Of these not one such notions as Penel- 

18 Odyssey Vi. 121: in the passage quoted, Odysseus 
is wondering whether he will find the inhabitants of 
the island to have a véos #eovdns, but from what follows 


it is clear that the véos deovdys is as characteristic of the 
Phaeacians as the véos axnvns of Achilles and Aias, etc. 


19 Od. ix. 176. 
20 Jliad xvi. 35; xxiii. 484; cf. also Od. xviii. 381. 
2 E.g., Od. xxi. 205. 
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ope’s conceived. This thought of hers is 
nowise seemly. Therefore so long thy 
cheers and stores devour they as she this 
will retains.’’?? The same mixture of these 
two elements is also found in all those 
cases in which véos can be translated by 
‘“‘attention,’’* “intention,’’* or “‘plan.”’5 
But it is natural that there are passages 
in which the intellectual element is em- 
phasized and others in which the element 
of volition is more in the foreground. 
When Circe says: gol 6€ tus &v ornbecow 
axkndnros voos éori,2 she means that 
Odysseus’ clearness of mind has not been 
affected by her magical art,?” while in the 
sentence ov 6€ of voov oi éréNecoas®® and 
similar passages?® voos seems to mean 
“will” or “wish.” Yet the other element 
is never completely missing, since in the 
first of the two passages quoted Odysseus’ 
clearness of mind finds its expression in 
his aims and actions, while in the second 
one, as in all those similar to it, vdos does 
not mean a vague desire but a clearly 
conceived aim and a vision of a way to its 
attainment. 

That these two elements can be found 
in the concept of voos was not unknown. 
In fact, most dictionaries indicate as 
much. But, since some of Boehme’s re- 
marks* tend to obscure the fact, it was 
necessary to restate it and to illustrate it 
by examples, especially since these same 
examples will prove useful in the further 
course of our inquiry. To begin with, 

22 Bigge-Wither, op. cit. (Italics are mine.) 

28 Jl, vii. 447. This meaning is very rare in Homer; 
ef. also below, p. 91. 

24 E.g., Od. iv. 256 and 493. 

2 E.g., Il. ix. 104-5: ob yap ris véov &ddov dyelvova roide 
vonoer olov éyd voew uev wadat 5’ Ere ai viv; cf. also Jl. XV, 
509, and Od. v. 23; xxiv, 497. 

% Od. x. 329, 

27 See also Boehme, op. cit., p. 53, n. 2, and below, 
Dp. 87. 

28 Jl, xxiii, 149. 

29 Of. Il. viii. 143; xvi. 103; xx. 25; Od. xxii. 215; 
etc. 


30 See above, p. 80. 
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Boehme’s distinction between véos as 
“soul” and véos as “mind” or as an organ 
and its function seems not very ade- 
quate.*! There is no evidence anywhere 
in the Homeric poems that the vdos was 
conceived of as a separate entity in anal- 
ogy to the yux7, which after the death of 
a person goes to another place and lives 
there by itself. Boehme himself quotes® 
as evidence for the meaning ‘“‘soul,” 
among a great many similar examples, the 
passages Odyssey i. 3 and x. 329, which we 
have analyzed above.** But it is difficult 
to believe that the omeric Odysseus 
should have discovered different types of 
souls or different organs of knowledge in 
different nations. It is much more likely 
that he found their minds to function dif- 
ferently. In the Circe passage, on the 
other hand, it is absolutely impossible to 
distinguish between organ and function; 
and the same is true of Boehme’s other 
examples. All that we can say, therefore, 
is that the Homeric Greeks did not make 
the rather abstract distinction between an 
intellectual organ and its function** but 
that if they had made the distinction they 
would probably have considered the voos 
a function rather than an organ. 

Snell’s distinction between the function 
as such and the function at a given mo- 
ment is much more to the point. One 
might object that in those cases in which 
voos means “plan” it designates the re- 
sult of a function rather than the function 
itself. Yet the passages in which the 
word voos occurs in this sense* seem to 
indicate that even then it designates not 
so much a ready-made plan but a plan in 
the process of being conceived or elabo- 
rated. Snell’s distinction between the last- 


3 Op. cit., p. 56. 


2 Tbid., p. 54. 33 See above, p. 81. 

54One may perhaps add that a great many philos- 
ophers from Aristoxenos to the present time also have 
rejected this distinction on philosophical grounds. 


% See esp. Il. ix. 104-5. 


ing function and the function at a given 
moment, therefore, seems most ade- 
quate,** especially since this covers also 
the meanings “attention” and “inten- 
tion.” It is, however, perhaps pertinent 
to add that even in this latter use, which 
corresponds to the aorist of the verb, the 
word voos never means a purely momen- 
tary decision but always implies some 
kind of long-range vision. 

Since everywhere, then, the word véos 
seems to designate a function rather than 
anything else, it is perhaps permissible to 
turn to the verb voety in the hope of find- 
ing in its analysis the key to our main 
problem, though from the linguistic point 
of view the verb is clearly secondary.*” 

Boehme, as we have seen,** contends 
that there is no emotional element what- 
ever in the véos and that in fact it always 
appears as the very opposite of emotion. 
He explains an expression like xatpe vow*® 
as referring to “purely intellectual joy,” 
which, he declares, is not an emotion.*® I 
do not know whether there is such a thing 
as purely intellectual joy—perhaps in 
analogy to Spinoza’s amor intellectualis 
Dei—but I am quite sure that no such 


36 Gnomon, p. 77; ef. also above, p. 81. 

37 It is certainly a strange fact requiring some ex- 
planation that the verb voeiv is derived from the 
noun vdéos, though the latter, as we have seen, clearly 
designates a function, so that we should expect the 
opposite relation between noun and verb on analogy 
to the similar cases of yryrmoxery and yrwun or éxioracba 
and émorjun. But this difficulty must not prevent us 
from beginning our analysis with the verb, since it 
is quite possible that the verb, though secondary, has 
preserved an earlier stage of the development of the 
meaning of véos, just as, for instance, Canadian 
French has preserved certain peculiarities of the 
French language of the seventeenth century which 
have disappeared in the language of the motherland. 
In the present case this is all the more likely, since 
the verb would naturally better preserve the func- 
tional character of the original meaning of the root 
than would the noun, and since actually the noun, as 
we shall see, shows a much greater variety of meaning 
than the verb. As to possible explanations of the de- 
rivative character of the verb see below, pp. 92 
and 93. 


38 See above, p. 80. 


39 Od. viii. 78. 40 Op. cit., p. 53. 
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mystic notions can be found in Homer. 
There may be a joy the cause of which is 
purely intellectual, though even this is by 
no means the case in the passages which 
Boehme quotes from Homer,“ but the joy 
itself would still remain an emotion. In 
his desire to stress the antagonism be- 
tween voos and emotion—perhaps under 
the influence of Plato’s distinction of véos, 
Oupds, and émiBvpiac—Boehme has over- 
looked and obscured a factor which is ab- 
solutely fundamental for an understand- 
ing of the essence and origin of the early 
concept of véos. 

If we take at random three passages 
from the third book of the Jliad in which 
the verb voetv occurs, we find the follow- 
ing evidence: (1) Tov Sas oby éevonoev 
apnidiros Mevédaos épxouevoy mporapolev 
éuidov paxpd BiBavra ds Te hewy exapn’” 
(2) Tov &’&s obv évonoev ’AXé~avdpos Beoerd7)s 
éy mWpouaxoro. davevta, Katetdayn didov 
qrop'*® (3) kal p’ ws obv éevdnoe Beas Tepi- 
Kaddeéa decpyy o7nbed 0’ ivepoevta Kai dupara 
papyatpovra, OauBnoe.** In all three cases 
the verb is followed by a verb express- 
ing violent emotion. In fact, this is the 
case in about one-fourth of all the pas- 
sages in which the verb voety occurs in 
Homer.“ If one adds to these the cases 
in which the fact that voety causes a vio- 
lent emotion does not need to be expressly 
stated because it follows immediately 
from the situation,** one finds that more 
than half of all the passages with voety 
imply violent emotion. The following ob- 
servations, however, may at first sight 

41 When Agamemnon (0Od.viii.78) rejoices over the 
violent quarrel between Odysseus and Achilles, one 


can hardly say that the cause of his joy is ‘‘purely 
intellectual.”’ 

42 Jl, iii, 21 ff. 43 Jhid. 30 ff. “4 Tbid. 396ff. 

4 Ibid. v. 669, 711; vi. 470, 485; xi. 248; xii. 143, 
393; xv. 395; xx. 419; xxi. 49, 418, 527, 550; xxii. 136, 
463; xxiv. 700; Od. i. 322; iv. 148, 653; vi. 163; xii. 
248; xvii. 301, 576; xix. 233, 552; xx. 204; xxiv. 232. 

46 Jl, ii. 391; iv. 200; v. 95, 590; vii. 17; viii. 10; x 
224, 550; xi. 284, 521, 575, 581, 599; xii. 335; xv. 422; 
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seem even more surprising: (1) Without 
exception, in all those cases in which the 
verb voeiy has a direct and concrete ob- 
ject*”? violent emotion is caused by the 
voeiv. (2) In all those cases in which the 
verb has a direct and concrete object the 
verb is used in the aorist. These interre- 
lations, however, are not reversible. The 
verb is not infrequently used in the aorist 
where no emotion is involved. Likewise, 
violent emotion may follow where there 
is no direct and concrete object. 

Since, considering the very great num- 
ber of passages involved, what we have 
observed can hardly be a mere coinci- 
dence, we must look for an explanation of 
these facts. Actually, what at first sight 
may seem somewhat mysterious is not 
very difficult to explain. All the cases in 
which the verb voety occurs and in which 
it has no direct and concrete object can 
be brought under one of two heads: the 
object of the verb voetv, whether it be ex- 
pressly mentioned or merely to be under- 
stood, either is a situation rather than a 
concrete thing*® or else it is an intention 


xvii. 116, 483, 486, 682; xxiv. 294, 312; Od. vii. 290; 
viii. 271, 533; x. 375; xi. 572, 601; xiii. 318; xv. 59; 
xvi. 5; xviii. 228, 309; xx. 367. It is clear that when 
Priam on his way to Achilles sees a good omen (JI. 
xxiv. 294), when Odysseus for the first time after a 
long absence sees the smoke of his house (Qd. i. 58), 
when Hector sees the chariot and horses of Achilles 
(Il. xvii. 483), or when Helios discovers Ares and 
Aphrodite in flagranti delicto, they feel strong emo- 
tions, whatever their character in a given case may 
be, though the poet does not and need not expressly 
mention the fact. These cases, therefore, as well as 
all the others enumerated in this note, belong in the 
same category as those mentioned in the preceding 
note, though this cannot be proved by statistics con- 
cerning the occurrence of certain specific words. 


47 By ‘‘direct and concrete object’’ I mean, for in- 
stance, a human being, an animal, a house, a river, 
smoke, or the like, but not, for instance, &\\a in the 
frequent expression 4A)’ événoe, Where &\Aa means ‘‘an- 
other plan.’’ I do not, of course, include the cases in 
which the verb is negatived, since emotion naturally 
will be caused by voeiv and not by od voeiv. 


48 This is the case in the following instances: 1!. 
iii. 374; v. 312, 680; viii. 91, 132; ix. 223; xi. 343; xv. 
453, 649; xvii. 483; xx. 246, 291; xxiii. 305; Od. vi. 67; 
viii. 94; xvi. 136; xvii. 193, 281; xxi. 257. 
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or a plan.*® It is the first of these two 
groups that gives the answer to our prob- 
lem. When Paris sees Menelaus,* it is not 
the sight of Menelaus as such that strikes 
him but the realization that Menelaus has 
no more ardent desire than to take re- 
venge by killing him on the battlefield. 
When Menelaus discovers Paris,®*! he is 
struck by the realization that now at last 
he may have an opportunity to avenge 
himself. When Helen is stunned at the 
sight of her visitor,® it is because of her 
sudden realization that this is not an old 
woman but a goddess. In other words, in 
each of these cases the concrete object is 
only the incident through which a charac- 
ter suddenly realizes the full meaning of a 
situation. This situation is the real object 
of the mental act designated by the verb 
voetv. It is nothing but an abbreviated and 
more concentrated expression when the 
description of the situation is replaced by 
the object in which the situation is fo- 
cused.*3 This is also the very simple rea- 


49 See Il. i. 343 (‘‘to have foresight and hindsight,”’ 
but with stress on the ability to plan), 545, 577; vii. 
358; ix. 105; xii. 232; xv. 81; xx. 310; xxii. 235; xxiii. 
140, 193; xxiv. 560; Od. ii. 382, 393; iii. 27; iv. 795; 
v. 170, 188; vi. 112; vii. 299; xvi. 409; xviii. 184, 230, 
242, 344. 

50 J], iii. 30 ff.; see above, p. 84. 

51 Tbid. iii. 21 ff. 52 Tbid. iii. 396 ff. 

53 In the passage Il. iii. 21 ff., for instance, Paris’ 
“sensual perception”’ of Menelaus and his realization 
of the dangerous situation in which he finds himself 
happen in his mind at the same instant and are psy- 
chologically hardly separable. This is the reason why 
what is actually the object of sensual perception or of 
recognition can grammatically become the object of 
the verb voetv. Much more instructive, however, are 
some other passages. In Qd. iv. 78 ff. Menelaus tells 
Telemachus of his own wanderings, then mentions 
Odysseus, who has not yet come home after so many 
years. When Telemachus hears the name of his father, 
he begins to weep. Having told so much, the poet 
goes On tO Say: véonoe 5é wey Mevédaos (iv. 116). Here 
it is quite clear that the poet does not mean that now 
for the first tirae Menelaus notices Telemachus: he 
has been talking to him all the time. Nénge 5é uw Means 
that he saw him weeping, that is: he saw how he was 
affected: he realized the situation. Another very in- 
structive example is to be found in Od. xix. 552. Here 
the object xfvas is connected with a participle so that 
the action of the geese which Penelope événze is di- 
rectly expressed. But the context shows that even 


son why the verb voetvy, when it has a di- 
rect and concrete object, is always sur- 
rounded by expressions of emotion. For a 
single and concrete object does not ordi- 
narily suggest a whole situation unless its 
sight strikes us suddenly with some im- 
pact. The suddenness then naturally calls 
for the aorist, while the impact with which 
it strikes naturally results in emotion. 

It is also quite clear why the interrela- 
tion is not reversible.5* Where the abbre- 
viated expression is not used, there need 
be neither suddenness nor emotion, as, for 
instance, in the many cases in which a 
person describes and explains a situation 
and then adds: voéeis 5¢ kai abrés (“but you 
understand [or “you realize’’] this [the 
situation! yourself’’). But nothing, on the 
other hand, compels the poet to use the 
abbreviated expression (in which refer- 
ence to the situation as such is replaced 
by mention of the object in which the situ- 
ation is focused) always when he makes a 
situation strike a person with a sudden 
impact. 

So far, then, our investigation shows 
that there are two basic meanings of the 
word voeiv: to realize a situation and to 
plan or to have an intention. What is the 
interconnection between these two mean- 
ings? Is one of them derived from the 
other? Or are both of them derived from 
the same root? Or are they derived from 
different roots which merely by the coin- 
cidence of phonetic developments pro- 


this action is not the real object of Penelope's voeiv 
but rather the contrast of the behavior of the geese 
with what she saw and heard in her dream. 


54 See above, p. 89. 


55 E.g., Od. xxi. 257; ef. also Il. i. 577; xxiii. 305; 
Od. xvi. 136; xvii. 193, 281. 


56 The poet can, for instance, say: ‘‘when he no- 
ticed that Menelaus was going to attack he trembled” 
instead of saying ‘‘when he noticed M. he trembled’’; 
but he never says in quiet discussion and where there 
is no emotion involved: ‘you notice M.,"’ but al- 
ways: ‘“‘you notice that...., ” “you notice how 
er " or “you notice this’’ where ‘‘this’’ means a 
situation and not a concrete object. 
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duced words of different meaning but 
identical appearance? The last of these 
possibilities can be eliminated from the 
outset, since, as we have seen, an element 
of volition and an intellectual element are 
so closely connected in the concept of vdos 
that the double aspect of the word can 
hardly be due to chance.*’ But all the 
other possibilities have to be seriously 
considered. 

The survey given in notes 45, 46, 48, 
and 49, covering all the cases in which the 
word occurs in Homer, shows that in 
about four-fifths of all cases voety means 
to realize a situation and only in about 
one-fifth to plan or to have an intention. 
The evidence concerning the noun vos is 
much less clear, since, as a comparison of 
different modern translations shows, in 
the majority of the cases involved trans- 
lators disagree as to whether the intellec- 
tual element or the element of volition is 
preponderant, so that there is no such 
clear-cut distinction possible between two 
different meanings as in the case of the 
verb. Yet, at closer scrutiny, the evidence 
seems sufficient for the solution of our 
problem: (1) We have seen above®® that 
one of the meanings of vdos in which the 
volitional element is strongest, namely, 
“wilful attention,” is still very rare in 
Homer and becomes more frequent only 
in later writers.5® We shall see later that 
in all the other cases also in which the 
volitional element seems absolu ely preva- 
lent the intellectual element is stronger 
than most translations express.®° (2) It is 
important to restate the fact that vdos 
never means a momentary decision but, 
even when it can be translated by ‘‘wish”’ 
or “‘will,”’ always implies some long-range 
plan or vision. (3) What is perhaps most 
important, since this meaning is much 
more frequent in Homer, wherever véos 


57 See also below, p. 92. 


59 See n. 23 above. 
60 See below, p. 92. 


58 See above, p. 82. 
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and voetvy in Homer are used in the sense 
of plan or planning it is almost always in 
consequence of the realization of a dan- 
gerous situation. This may be significant; 
for a situation of this kind naturally at 
once suggests a plan to escape it, to over- 
come it, or to make use of it. This plan 
then appears in the form of a vision which, 
so to speak, extends the present situation 
into the future. Since, furthermore, in 
situations of this kind the plan and the in- 
tention to carry it out are psychologically 
identical, this would also explain voety in 
the sense of having an intention and so 
would, at the same time, show how the 
volitional element gradually creeps in. 

A similar, though not identical, transi- 
tion may also be observed in the use of 
the word voos. In the expression aidpeinat 
vooto™ the vdos of Epicaste is blunted by 
ignorance of a relevant fact so that she 
does not understand the situation, name- 
ly, that she is about to marry her own 
son. When Agamemnon says that Mene- 
laus held back ot7’ dxvw eixwv ob’ adpadinar 
vooto,”= he explains later that Menelaus 
acted in this way because he did under- 
stand the situation, namely, that Aga- 
memnon and not he was the leader. Butin 
connection with dxvw eikwy the expression 
adpadino: voovo means also that Menelaus 
did not suffer from a lack of resolution. In 
this case the transition from “lack of.un- 
derstanding” to “lack of resolution” is es- 
pecially clear. Finally, in the expression 
modukepdeinor voow®® the greed for gain 
has blunted the véos, but because the véos 
itself is concentrated on gain. Here, then, 
the volitional element has come to the 
foreground. 

No such easy transition, it seems, can 
be found from the volitional to the intel- 
lectual element in the concept of véos. 
Theoretically one might think that the re- 
alization of a situation might be the result 


61 Od, xi. 272. 62 Jl, x. 122. 63 Od. xxiii. 77. 
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of watchful attention and that this might 
form the link of transition between the vo- 
litional and the intellectual element in the 
concept. But voety never means “to 
watch,” though Boehme, in strange con- 
trast to his assertion that the vdos is al- 
ways ‘purely intellectual,” says that it 
does.** He argues on the basis of his in- 
terpretation of a scene in the Iliad,® 
where, at the critical moment of a duel 
between Paris and Menelaus, Aphrodite 
suddenly intervenes and snatches her fa- 
vorite from the hands of his enemy. The 
poet adds that Paris would have met with 
certain death: ei yA ap’ df vonoe Ards 
duyarnp ’Adpodirn. According to Boehme, 
this means: “if she had not watched the 
whole duel closely.” But it would have 
been very ridiculous to make the goddess, 
who later takes great pains to restore 
Paris to his full beauty, watch the duel 
with close attention but without interfer- 
ing until her favorite is in a most deplor- 
able state and his good looks greatly im- 
paired. It is therefore quite clear that the 
words ei yu) ap’ d& vonoe do not mean “if 
she had not watched”’ but “if she had not 
suddenly clearly seen or realized the im- 
minent danger.” A survey shows that this 
is the meaning in all the passages in which 
the expression d& vénce occurs. But not 
only does voeivy itself never mean “to 
watch” but in the overwhelming majority 
of the cases found in Homer the realiza- 
tion of a situation designated by voeiv is 
not even the result of watching or of wilful 
attention but is either the result of a vivid 
impression that comes to the mind from 
the outside and with a sudden impact or 
of a slow process in which the different 
elements which come to the knowledge of 
the subject gradually form a concrete pic- 
ture of the situation. Finally, in those few 
cases in which voeiy is preceded by watch- 


64 Op. cit., p. 26. 6 iii. 370 ff. 
6 v. 312, 680; viii. 91, 132; xi. 343; xv. 649; xx. 291. 


ful attention the two mental acts are al- 
ways carefully distinguished.*” 

In conclusion, then, we may say that, 
as far as Homer is concerned, there is no 
trace whatever of a transition from the 
meaning of planning to that of realization 
of a situation but that there is definite 
evidence for the possibility of a transition 
in the opposite direction. Since there is no 
earlier Greek literature than Homer, any 
investigation into the earlier history of the 
term leads into the field of linguistic specu- 
lation. It seems wise to remain for a while 
on the more solid ground of the Homeric 
usage. 

It is now possible to define more ac- 
curately the relation between the intellec- 
tual and the emotional element in the 
concepts of véos and voetv. We have seen 
that voetvy in a majority of the passages in 
which it occurs, but by no means always, 
is followed by violent emotion. Yet 
Boehme is not wrong when he contends 
that it is not only in Plato and in Stoic 
philosophy that the vdos is contrasted with 
emotion but that traces of this contrast 
can also be found in Homer.** There are 
undoubtedly passages in Homer in which 
the poet says or implies that the vdos is 
dulled or blunted by emotion.®® But this 
seeming contradiction is not difficult to 
explain. The realization of a situation, 
even when it strikes us with a sudden im- 
pact which causes strong emotion, often 
raises us above our ordinary abilities, 
makes us see all the implications and con- 
sequences of the situation with unwonted 


67 A passage excellently suited to illustrate this 
point is IJ. xxii. 90 ff. Hector had watched Achilles as 
he was drawing nearer and nearer and had taken the 
firm resolution to fight him in single combat. But 
when Achilles was right upon him, brandishing his ter- 
rible spear, fear seized Hector as éénce. In this pas- 
sage there can be no doubt whatever that Hector had 
both seen and closely watched Achilles long before; 
and yet only when Achilles was right before him événce, 
that is, only then he realized what it meant to fight 
this man. 

68 Op. cit., pp. 53 f. 

69 See the passages discussed ibid., esp. p. 53, n. 2. 
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clarity, and makes us act with unusual de- 
termination and foresight. But it is also 
possible that the emotional impact with 
which the realization of an imminent dan- 
ger, for instance, strikes us dulls and ob- 
scures our minds so that our actions seem 
to lack co-ordination. In the first case the 
emotion helps the transition from a vision 
of the present to a vision of the possibili- 
ties of the future—or, in other words, from 
voeiv in the sense of realization of a pres- 
ent situation to voety in the sense of plan- 
ning or vision of the future. In the second 
case the emotion proves inimical to the 
voos or understanding by which it was 
caused and stops it short in the first phase 
of its functioning. This shows that one 
must interpret these passages from the 
psychological point of view and that it is 
faulty logic to conclude that voety can 
never occur alongside emotion, because 
emotion sometimes obscures the véos. 
Most interesting, however, is the rela- 
tion between the concept of voetv and the 
concept of perception. Snell,’° Krause,” 
and many others have rightly stressed the 
fact that in the Greek language the notion 
of voety has an especially close relation to 
the sense of vision. Boehme, on the other 
hand, contends” that from the very be- 
ginning voety was carefully distinguished 
from any kind of sensual perception—in 
other words, that it always designates a 
purely mental act. He fails to explain 
how in a period and in a literature which 
otherwise show no sign of a high degree of 
abstract thinking, so abstract a distine- 
tion could not only be made but unfail- 
ingly applied in all cases by the Homeric 
poets. We are now able to give this ex- 
planation. Snell has given a brilliant anal- 
ysis of the difference between idety and 


70 Gnomon, p. 77. 


1 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, XLVIII (1) (1927), 
1049. 


72 Op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 
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yryvwoxew.”> The term idety covers all the 
cases in which something comes to our 
knowledge by the sense of vision, includ- 
ing the case in which this object remains 
indefinite: for instance, a green patch or a 
brown patch the shape of which we can- 
not quite distinguish. The term yryvwoxew, 
on the other hand, designates specifically 
the recognition of this object as some- 
thing definite: for instance, a shrub, or a 
mound, or a human being.”* This recogni- 
tion implies, of course, the classification 
of the object under a general concept. 
Snell has pointed out” that if there is an 
etymological connection between yyve- 
oxew and yiyveoOa it may be explained by 
the fact that only when the indefinite some- 
thing is classified does it come into being, so 
to speak, as a definite object.”° The term 
voeitv, then, signifies a further step in the 
recognition of the object: the realization, 
for instance, that this brown patch is not 
only a human being but an enemy lying 
in ambush. This latter realization, if we 
use our modern terminology, is, of course, 
a purely mental act and does not belong 
to sensual perception proper. The Ho- 
meric Greeks did not think in such ab- 
stract terms. But we need no longer be 
surprised that they clearly distinguished 
between the vision of a brown patch, its 
recognition as a human being, and the re- 
alization that this human being is an ene- 
my lying in ambush, since this distinction 


73 “Die Ausdriicke,”’ pp. 24 ff. 


74 The Homeric language has, of course, no special 
word which designates exclusively the perception of 
indefinite shapes or color patches which have not yet 
been identified or classified as definite objects. As in 
all languages, the word which designates ‘‘sensual vi- 
sion” is also used for the perception of a definite ob- 
ject. But whenever the act of recognition as a definite 
object is distinguished from or added to the mere per- 
ception of a yet unidentified shape the word yvava 
is used. 


7 “*Die Ausdriicke,’’ pp. 21 f. 

7% The attempt to connect the word yvdva with 
Svoua, nomen, “name,” is now rejected by most schol- 
ars for linguistic reasons. Otherwise the assumption 
that there is some connection would be very tempting, 
since it is by being named that an object is classified. 
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results directly from very simple everyday 
experience.”7 

There is, however, another case which 
deserves special attention, since it is of 
very great importance for the history of 
the terms voids and voety in Greek philos- 
ophy. In the case just now discussed, 
what was first recognized indifferently as 
a human being reveals itself on closer scru- 
tiny as an especially important category 
of human being, namely, an enemy with 
the intention of doing harm to us; but it 
remains a human being nevertheless. In 
the case of Helen and Aphrodite, men- 
tioned above,’® what appeared first as an 
old woman, that is, a human being, reveals 
itself as a goddess, that is, as something 
very different from a human being.” 
Similar, though not identical, is the case 
in which someone considers a human be- 
ing as friendly because it approaches him 
with friendly words and gestures, and re- 
alizes only later, and when it may be too 
late, that evil intentions were hidden be- 
hind the friendly appearance.*® Both 
cases have in common the fact that the 
first recognition or classification turns out 
to be deceptive and has to be replaced by 
another and truer recognition which, so 
to speak, penetrates below the visible sur- 
face to the real essence of the contem- 
plated object and at the same time, by 
means of this new and corrected recogni- 
tion, reveals a situation of great emotion- 
al importance.*! These cases in which the 
mental act designated by voeiv implies a 
correction or reversal of the first impres- 
sion are, of course, different and more 


7 As to a possible still more remote origin of the 
application of the term véos to this kind of experience 
See below, p. 93. 

78 See above, p. 87. 

79 For similar cases see, e.g., Od. i. 322; iv. 653; etc. 

0 B.g:, Ft. xix. 142. 

5! Boehme (op. cit., p. 61), Snell (Gnomon, p. 77), 
and many others considered this the original and 
most characteristic meaning of voeiv; but the evi- 
dence shows that it belongs to a later stage of the de- 
velopment and became prevalent only in certain sec- 
tions of pre-Socratic philosophy. 


complicated than the case discussed 
above, in which this mental act adds 
simply a further element to the recogni- 
tion, for instance, of a brown patch as a 
human being. But all the cases discussed 
are psychologically sufficiently closely re- 
lated to make us understand without dif- 
ficulty how the meaning of the term voetv 
could be extended to cover all of them. 
The fact that the cases which involve a 
correction of the first impression are much 
less frequent in Homer than those of the 
simpler type may perhaps be considered 
sufficient evidence to indicate that the 
more complicated type marks a later stage 
in the history of the meaning of the term, 
especially since the extended meaning was 
to become prevalent in early Greek philos- 
ophy, where it acquired great importance 
in the development of a theory of knowl- 
edge. 

Some further observations may be 
added. When we realize that a human 
being who at first seemed indifferent or 
friendly has evil intentions, we arrive at 
this discovery in the course of a mental 
process which involves a certain amount 
of reasoning and, one may say, logical de- 
duction. There is something in the ges- 
tures and behavior of a man, some inflec- 
tion in his voice, some expression in his 
face, ete., which first arouses our suspi- 
cion and finally, taken together with other 
observations, leads us to the conclusion 
that behind his friendly appearance there 
are evil intentions. The process through 
which we arrive at this conclusion may re- 
quire considerable time, but the realiza- 
tion itself that this is an enemy usually 
comes like a flash. We suddenly “‘see”’ or 
“feel,”’ or sometimes mistakenly believe 
we see, what he is aiming at. We are then 
much more conscious of this sudden reali- 
zation, which has the appearance of a 
“perception,” than of the mental process 
which has led to it. This may seem to 
apply especially to those cases in which 
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the verb voety is used in the aorist. But 
a similar observation can be made in all 
those cases in which the verb is used in 
the present tense. Stress is then always 
laid on the visualization of the situation 
as a whole, not on the process of reasoning 
by which we may gradually arrive at 
this visualization.” Finally, where voetv 
means planning, it is the visualization of 
the plan which we see unfold, not a proc- 
ess of reasoning by which its usefulness or 
the necessary interdependence of its dif- 
ferent parts might be demonstrated.** 
While, therefore, as pointed out above,** 
voetv is always distinguished from purely 
sensual perception, it is not conceived of 
as the result of a process of reasoning, 
much less as this process itself, but rather 
as a kind of mental perception, if this ex- 
pression is allowable. In other words, it 
may, in some way, appear as a kind of 
sixth sense which penetrates deeper into 
the nature of the objects perceived than 
the other senses. This connotation of the 
term was to become of great importance 
in early Greek philosophy. It is also very 
important to be aware of the fact that 
originally, and in Homer, vods never 
means “reason” and voety never “‘to rea- 
son,’”’ whether deductively or inductively. 

Let us then turn back for a moment to 
those passages in Homer in which differ- 
ent voo. are attributed to different indi- 
viduals and nations or to the same indi- 
vidual at different times. Where véos and 

8 E.g., Il. i. 577; xxiii. 305; Od. iv. 148; xvi. 136; 
xvii. 193, 281; xviii. 223; xx. 309, 367. 

83 So, e.g., very clearly Jl. ix. 105. The same is true 
of the passages (e.g., Il. ix. 600; xx. 234; Od. v. 188) 
in which voeivy means ‘‘to have an intention.’’ In 
these cases also it is very easy to see that the vision 
of the intended action is stressed and not the process 
of reasoning by which a person may arrive at his reso- 
lution. Where, on the other hand, a person deliberates 
concerning his future course of action, this process of 
deliberation is never described by the word voeivy but 
by a number of different words, most of them derived 
from the root ¢pev (cf. also B. Snell, ‘‘Das Bewusstsein 


von eigenen Entscheidungen im friihen Griechentum,”’ 
Philologus, LX XXV [1930], 141 ff.). 


84 See above, p. 88. 
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voetv mean the recognition of the true na- 
ture or essence of a thing as against its 
surface appearance, there is no room for 
a difference in the voo of different peo- 
ple, since the truth is but one. But when 
and where véos and voetv mean the way 
in which a situation is perceived or con- 
sidered (one may also say, “what a situa- 
tion means to a person’’) and the immedi- 
ate reaction to this situation,® it is quite 
natural that we should find different véo 
in different individuals and nations. For 
the realization that those human beings 
over there on the wrecked ship are stran- 
gers has an entirely different meaning to 
the Laestrygonians and to the Phaeacians. 
Since in cases like this what a thing means 
to a person, what the person “‘sees”’ in the 
thing, and the person’s reaction to it are 
psychologically inextricably connected, it 
is easy to understand how this latter 
meaning of ‘‘active reaction’? sometimes 
comes in.*® When, for instance, the poet 
says that a man has a voos Oeovdns,*” he 
means primarily that this man reacts with 
aidws to the presence or appearance of a 
god; but this implies also that a god 
means more to him and that he sees more 
in a god than a man who has not a véos 
Oeovdns. 

It is perhaps partly in connection with 
cases like this that still another extension 
of the meaning of voos was gradually de- 
veloped. The difference in the véos of a 
Geovd}s avpp and of a man who is not god- 
fearing is permanent in the sense that 
they will react differently whenever cer- 
tain objects come to their notice or cer- 
tain situations arise. But as the notion 
develops that the gods are ever present 
or keep always a watchful eye on mortals 

85 This use of the word véos, by the way, becomes 
very rare in later authors (some instances of it can 
be found in Theognis) and does not occur in philo- 


sophical texts, while it is rather frequent in Homer. 
This confirms the observation made in n. 81. 


86 See above, p. 81 f. 
87 Od. vi. 121; viii. 576; ix. 176; xiii. 202; etc. 
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the véos Oeovd:)s of a man will express itself 
not only in the aidws with which he reacts 
whenever he is in the presence of a god 
but also and preponderantly in the fact 
that he is more often or always aware of 
the ever present watchfulness with which 
the gods follow his actions. It is therefore 
perhaps not a mere coincidence that one 
of the very rare cases®** in which véos 
seems to have the meaning of “wilful at- 
tention” is the passage in which Poseidon 
complains that the mortals no longer turn 
their voos to the gods.*® It is characteris- 
tic of the outlook of a god-fearing man 
that with him the gods are always “part 
of the picture,”’ and this may also be ex- 
pressed by saying that his vdos is always 
turned to the gods. 

There is still one further extension of 
the meaning of vé0s which has to be con- 
sidered. The gods may in some way be 
ever present and ever watchful. Yet this 
ever-presence is different and, in some 
paradoxical way, more “far off” than the 
actual and personal bodily presence of 
either a human being or a god. Here, 
then, we have a véos which sees or is 
aware of things which are not present in 
such a way that we can see them with our 
bodily eyes.°® But this véos is not restrict- 

88 Il, vii. 446 ff.; see also n. 23 above. 


89 We have here another instance in which it is 
easy to follow the gradual development of the meaning 
of the word. In the sentence gers é’ 40avdaror véov 
cai pirw éviver the word évive. has obviously still the 
original meaning of é-cérw—insequo, ‘“‘I make follow,” 
“I send after.’’ If this is the correct translation of the 
passage, we have here a véos which is made to follow 
(or is intentionally turned toward) the gods. The pre- 
ceding stages would be: (a) a véos which is struck 
by the presence of a god and realizes its importance; 
(b) a véos which is always in some way aware of the 
watchfulness of the gods. 


°° In this connection one may perhaps point out 
that in the Homeric poems there seems to be a dif- 
ference between Zeus (who is never personally present 
in a battle and does not personally give advice to mor- 
tals except indirectly through messengers, dreams, or 
omens but who from his outlook on Mount Olympus 
keeps watch over human affairs in general) and 
Athena, Hera, Ares, and other gods, who attend to 
human affairs in person. The ever-presence of a god 
which nevertheless is somewhat more far off seems 
to have been developed first in Zeus and later extended 
to other divinities. 


ed to the case just analyzed. Any full re- 
alization of a situation implies a mental 
vision, which not only penetrates deeper 
but also ‘‘sees farther’? both in space and 
in time than our eyes.®! This vdos which 
‘makes far off things present” was also 
to become of great importance in Greek 
philosophy. In Homer it is perhaps most 
beautifully illustrated by the simile in the 
Iliad®* where a traveler “who has trav- 
ersed many lands’’ envisages in his véos 
the different countries which he has seen 
and which in the future course of his jour- 
ney he may traverse again. 

What we have discussed up to this 
point accounts, as far as I can see, for all 
the different meanings which the words 
voos and voety have anywhere in Homer. 
All of them, as we have seen, can be de- 
rived from one original and fundamental 
concept, which may be defined as the real- 
ization of a situation. But from this one 
original concept a great many other con- 
cepts have been developed, all of which 
are described by the same word and some 
of which, nevertheless, are as different 
from or even contradictory to one another 
as the concept of understanding from the 
concept of will, wish, or plan or the con- 
cept of many different véo in different in- 
dividuals and nations from the concept of 
one indivisible véos, which is the same in 
everybody, and which, whenever it looks 
at an object, must always come to the 
same conclusion as to its essence and na- 
ture. 

So far, I have tried to keep our investi- 
gation free from all etymological and lin- 
guistic speculation. We have now reached 
a point at which we may perhaps safely 
ask whether there is an etymology that 

%1 Starting from this observation, one might also 
explain voeiv in the sense of ‘“‘planning’’ and véos in 
the sense of ‘‘plan’’ as nothing but a special case of 


the véos which sees farther in space and time than 
bodily vision. 


%2 Cf. Parmenides, Frag. B2. 1 (Diels). 
93 xv. 80 ff. 
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agrees with our previous findings and car- 
ries us a step further into the preliterary 
history of our term. I do not propose to 
discuss all the etymologies of the word 
voos which have been proposed, since 
many of them are either based on rather 
fantastic assumptions concerning the de- 
velopment of the meaning of the word** 
or are phonetically impossible. There 
are, as far as I can see, only two etymolo- 
gies of the word which deserve serious 
consideration—one from vevev, “to nod” 
(Lat. nuere; Ger. nicken) ;* the other from 
a root snu, “to sniff’ (MHG snéuwen; 
rer. schnuppern, schniiffeln) ,°" which pre- 
supposes, of course, that the original form 
of véos was ovésos. The first of these two 
etymologies has the great advantage of 
presenting us with a Greek verb directly 
derived from the same root as the noun. 
This would solve the riddle with which 
we were confronted at the beginning of 
this inquiry,** namely, that a noun which 
clearly designates a function and not a 
quality or a concrete object seems to have 
no equivalent in a verb belonging to the 
same stage of the linguistic development. 
We might then assume that there 7s such 
a verb, namely, vevev, but that the noun 
voos developed new meanings in which 
vevey had no part and that this led to 
the creation of a new verb voetv which cor- 
responded to the new meanings of the 
noun. The connection between the noun 
and the original verb, on the other hand, 
might be found in a comparison of those 
many passages in which Zeus expresses 
%*So Kieckers’ derivation from véew, “to swim’’; 
the derivation from Sanskrit naya, ‘‘to lead,’’ etc. 


See Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque, 8.v. 


% This is the case, e.g., with the attempt to derive 
voos from the same root as yrava. 


% See Prellwitz, Etymologisches Wéorterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache (Géttingen, 1905), pp. xiiand 315. 


%7 See E. Schwyzer in Festschrift fir Paul Kret- 
schmer (Leipzig and New York, 1926), pp. 247 ff. 


$8 See above, p. 83. 


K. von Fritz 


his will by a nod*® with those passages in 
which véos designates the will of Zeus 
which cannot be resisted.1° 

But as soon as one tries to derive the 
other meanings of véos and voeivy from 
this assumed original meaning of the root 
he encounters insurmountable difficulties. 
For not only is there no easy psychologi- 
cal transition from vdos in the sense of 
‘‘will’”’ to véos in the sense of ‘“‘understand- 


ing’ :!° much more decisive is the fact 
that neither vdos nor voety ever designates 
a momentary decision of the kind which 
may be, and often is, expressed by a nod!” 
but that these terms always imply some 
long-range plan or vision.!% Yet if “to 
nod” in the sense of giving one’s assent or 
making a decision was the origin of the 
word vdos we should expect at least this 
derivative meaning to have survived in 
the usage of vos or voeity somewhere in 
Homer.'** That this is not the case seems 
to exclude also the possibility that two 


%9E.g., Il. i. 514, 527; viii. 175, 245. Cf. also 
Athena: Il. vi. 311; Hector: Jl. x. 393; Achilles: Od. 
iv. 6. e 

100 K.g., Il. viii. 143; xvi. 103, 688; xvii. 176; Od. 
xxiv. 164. 

101 See above, p. 87. 

102 [t is important to notice that in all those cases 
in which veiew, xaravevew, éxwebew, etc., Mean “to make 
a decision’’ the decision is always made in response to 
the request of another person. In all other cases (e.g., 
Il. ix. 223, 620) in which a form of vevew is used with 
a perscnal subject, it means ‘‘to signal,”’ ‘‘to give a sign 
to someone,"’ etc. In these latter cases there is, of 
course, still less reason to believe in a connection of 
the word with vdos. 

103 See above, p. 83. 

104 There are three passages in the Jl. (xvi. 103, 
688; xvii. 176) in which véos seems to approach the 
meaning which must be postulated if the word is to 
be derived from vetew. In all three cases heroes 
struggle in vain against the véos of Zeus. The reason 
for their lack of success is the fact that Zeus, by fa- 
voring the Trojans, wishes to give satisfaction to 
Achilles. For Zeus, on the demand of Thetis, has 
agreed by a nod (vetew) to give her son this satis- 
faction. Yet the seeming connection is fallacious. For 
vevey in i. 528 expresses the momentary decision to 
grant Thetis’ wish, while Aias’ defeat, for instance, is 
part of the long-range plan by which this decision is 
carried through in detail. It was not a part of the 
decision itself to have Aias specifically defeated by the 
Trojans. His defeat is only incidental. 
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roots of different form and meaning have 
been merged in the word vdos by the mere 
coincidence of phonetic developments.!” 

Let us then consider the derivation 
from a root meaning “‘to sniff.’’ E. Schwy- 
zer, who proposed this etymology,’ has 
tried to cope with the difficulty presented 
by the absence of a verb of equal linguistic 
age by pointing out that the history of the 
formation and survival of words and word 
forms shows many irregularities. One 
might perhaps add that an original verb 
overev from the root snu must in Greek 
inevitably have become identical in ap- 
pearance with vevew, “to nod.’°? This 
may have been the reason for its replace- 
ment by a new derivative from véos, espe- 
cially after voos had developed new mean- 
ings. 

A second objection which has been 
raised against Schwyzer’s etymology!®* 
can now easily be refuted. It is quite true 
that in Homer voety appears more often 
connected with the sense of vision than 
with any other sense. But this need not 
always have been the case. The most fun- 
damental and most original meaning of 
voetv in Homer seemed to have been ‘‘to 
realize or to understand a situation.”” The 
most primitive case in which a situation 
becomes important is that in which there 
is danger or where there is an enemy near 
by. The most primitive function of the 
voos therefore would have been to sense 


10 For another possibility see n. 107 below. 
106 See n. 97 above. 


‘07 Many linguists are convinced that the original 
form of vetew, ‘‘to nod,’’ was also ovérev. If this is cor- 
rect and if one takes into consideration that veiev 
is just as much dvavebew aS xaravebewy and that an 
animal raises its head with a jerk when it senses or 
“smells’’ danger, there is just a faint possibility that 
the roots of the words for ‘‘to nod"’ and for ‘‘to sniff’’ 
were originally identical. But this is too vague a 
speculation to be acceptable, unless some confirma- 
tive evidence from other Indo-Germanic languages 
should turn up. In any case it is certain that »d0s was 
hot derived from vebev in the sense of making a de- 
cision. 


108 Cf. Krause, loc cit. 


danger and to distinguish between friend 
and enemy. It is not unlikely that in a 
very early stage of human development 
the sense of smell played a preponderant 
part in this function. One has only to 
point to the fact that even in our present- 
day language we still speak of “smelling 
a danger.” With the development of a 
higher civilization the sense of smell would 
naturally have been more and more re- 
placed by the sense of vision. But the un- 
derstanding of a situation remained never- 
theless distinguished from the vision or 
even recognition’®® of an indifferent ob- 
ject. It is not impossible that the emer- 
gence of this new concept of a purely men- 
tal function was greatly favored by the 
fact that the original connection of this 
function with the sense of smell receded 
more and more into the background, as 
the sense of vision became more prepon- 
derant in importance, and finally was 
completely forgotten. This transition, in 
the course of which the véos was more and 
more considered as a way of acquiring 
knowledge or as a “‘capacity,’’ as the phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century would 
have said, different from but analogous to 
the senses!!® may also help to explain why 
it was the noun rather than the verb 
which survived so that a new verb had to 
be derived from it. 

The results of our inquiry, then, seem 
to show that Schwyzer’s etymology is very 
likely to be correct. But our inquiry itself 
was completely independent from all ety- 
mological considerations. The usefulness 
of its results for an analysis of the meaning 
and history of vdos, voetv, and their deri- 
vations in early Greek philosophy will not 
be influenced by the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of any etymological explanation of 
these terms. 

CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


109 See above, p. 88. 
110 See above, p. 90. 








BUCCA, BUCCA 


B, L. ULLMAN 


T TRIMALCHIO’s famous dinner party, 
the host plays horse with a favor- 
ite young slave, who climbs on his 

back and cries out: ‘“Bucca, bucca, how 
many are there here?” 

Trimalchio ne videretur iactura motus, 
basiavit puerum ac iussit super dorsum as- 
cendere suum. Non moratus ille usus equo 
manuque plena scapulas eius subinde verbe- 
ravit interque risum proclamavit: ‘Bucca, 
bucea, quot sunt hic?” (64). 

This passage has interested me for 
many years, partly on account of the 
meaning (and therefore the etymology) of 
bucca, partly on account of modern paral- 
lels to the game itself. Some time ago I 
began the active collection of material for 
this paper. In the meantime, Paul G. 
Brewster, working at the problem quite 
independently from the second or folk- 
loristic point of view, submitted a note to 
Classical Philology, ““A Roman Game and 
Its Survival on Four Continents,”’ which 
is published in this number. This spurred 
me on to complete my own study. 

Brewster properly distinguishes this 
game of “buck, buck” from micare digitis, 
with which, as he says, it has sometimes 
(in fact, one might say almost always) 
been confused. The confusion exists not 
only among those who describe the games 
but among the players themselves, and 
the two games tend to become alike. Thus 
in a German variant of ‘buck, buck” 
mentioned by Béhme (see below), the 
one player does not jump on the back of 
the other. No wonder that Béhme sees a 
reference to our game in a fourteenth- 
century German poem,! though the one 


1 ‘*Das Kloster der Minne”’ in Joseph von Lassberg, 
Lieder Saal, II (St. Gallen, 1846), 214. 


[CuassicaL Paitotogy, XXXVIII, Apriz, 1943] 


there described is only micare digitis.2 The 
formula used, in its fullest form, is ‘Buck, 
buck, how many horns do I have up?” 
Another animal is sometimes mentioned 
instead of “buck,” and the “horns” some- 
times become fingers. One element or the 
other is usually sufficient to identify the 
game. 

As Brewster promises a more detailed 
study of the game as played in various 
countries (he has eighty-five variants in 
his files), I shall content myself merely 
with listing some of the descriptions I 
have found,’ especially those which show 
how old it is and how widely diffused 
through western Europe. 

Giuseppe Pitré (Giuochi fanciullescht 
siciliani [Palermo, 1883], pp. xliv ff., 169 
ff.) gives examples from all parts of 
Italy (from Sicily to Lombardy), Béarn 
(France), Portugal, Sweden. He thinks 
that the game was orally transmitted from 
antiquity. His earliest Italian example is 
of the seventeenth century. 

F. Nodot in his translation of Petronius 
(1693) says that the game was current in 
his day in France. His translation of the 
Petronian formula is so free that he prob- 
ably is quoting the words used by French 
boys: “Quatre cornes dans un sac, com- 
bien sont-ils?” This seems to be con- 
firmed by C. Héguin de Guerle in his 
translation of Petronius (Paris, 1834): 
““Cornes! cornes! combien sont-elles?”” In 
his note he quotes Lavaur’s translation of 


21. V. Zingerle (Das deutsche Kinderspiel im Mittel- 
alter (2d ed.; Innsbruck, 1873], p. 45) correctly com- 
pares the game of the poem with Italian morra but 
wrongly equates morra with Eselin beschlagen, which 
is like ‘‘buck, buck.”’ 

3 I am indebted for several of these to Miss Rosa- 
mund Burgi. 
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Petronius (1726) for the existence of the 
game in France.‘ 

Ernst L. Rochholz (Alemannisches 
Kinderlied und Kinderspiel aus der 
Schweiz (Leipzig, 1857], p. 434) gives Swiss 
parallels. But his statement that the 
game is mentioned in the poem Ruodlieb 
of about a.p. 1000 is quite wrong, for the 
game described there is a dice game. 

J. Fischart (Geschichtklitterung, ed. A. 
Alsleben [Halle, 1891], p. 259) mentions 
Eselin beschlagen, which seems to be a 
variant of our game (see Drost, De Cock). 
Rausch (q.v.) apparently does not men- 
tion this. Other forms of the game listed 
by Fischart (who lived in the sixteenth 
century in Alsace) were taken from Junius 
(g.v.). Heinrich A. Rausch (Das Spiel- 
verzeichnis im.... Fischarts ‘“Geschicht- 
klitterung”’ [Strassburg, 1908], p. 45) gives 
recent Alsatian parallels. 

J.C. F. Guts-Muths (Spiele zur Uebung 
und Erholung [Hof, 1893], pp. 378-79) and 
F. M. Bohme (Deutsches Kinderlied und 
Kinderspiel [Leipzig, 1897], p. 633) cite 
German examples. 

Hadrianus (Adrianus) Junius (Nomen- 
clator Octilinguis [Paris, 1606], p. 66b; 
[Geneva, 1619], p. 254) gives the current 
Dutch names for our game, though con- 
fusing it with micare digitis. I have not 

4 That engravings in a book printed at Paris about 
1500 (A. Claudin, Histoire de l'imprimerie en France, 
II (Paris, 1901], 45-48) represent our game seems to 
me quite uncertain, but that is the assertion of Drost, 
p. 45 (see below). The game of cheval fondu seems to 
be different. E. Fournier (Histoire des jouets et des jeux 
d'enfants (Paris, 1889], p. 126) states that cheval fondu 
was played as early as 1556. Even earlier than that 
(1534) Rabelais mentions it in his Gargantua (I, 22). 
But the editors of Rabelais do not associate with it any 
guessing game or any formula having a resemblance 
to that in Petronius. According to the description 
of the modern game by T. de Moulidars (Grande 
encyclopédie des jeux (Paris, 1888], p. 293), neither 
guessing nor a comparable formula is involved. The 
French dictionaries and encyclopaedias give the same 
impression. But Brewster—on what evidence I do 
not know—identifies cheval fondu with our game. It 
is possible that Lavaur uses the term, but I have been 


unable to locate a copy in Chicago, Washington, New 
York, Boston, or Cambridge. 
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seen the first edition (1567) of this work; 
the English edition, entitled The Nomen- 
clator (London, 1585), omits the crucial 
part of the passage. Cornelius Kilianus 
(Etymologicum Teutonicae linguae sive 
dictionarium Teutonico-Latinum [3d ed.; 
Antwerp, 1599], pp. 57, 60, 247) describes 
Dutch varieties. Kilianus (whose first 
edition appeared in 1574) lists Junius 
among his authorities and took his de- 
scription of our game from him but added 
the important phrase ipsius tergo insidens, 
which is not in the Junius editions of 1583 
(as quoted by Drost), 1606, 1619. A. de 
Cock and I. Teirlinck (Kinderspel en 
Kinderlust in Zuid-Nederland [‘‘Ko- 
ninklijke Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal- 
en Letterkunde,”’ Werken, 6 Reeks, 29, 
1-2], I [Gent, 1902], 296, 298 ff.) and 
Johanna W. P. Drost (Het Nederlandsch 
Kinderspel véér de zeventiende Eeuw [The 
Hague, 1914], pp. 41 ff.) give details about 
Holland. Drost reproduces two sixteenth- 
century pictures which show the game. 
Jan van Doesborch (0b. ca. 1530) is 
quoted as knowing the game in his youth 
(i.e., fifteenth century). 

Addison in his translation of Petronius 
(London, 1736 [p. 127]) renders our phrase 
by “Horns! Horns! how many Horns are 
here!”’ and thus shows that he is familiar 
with the game. E. B. Tylor (Primitive 
Culture, I [2d ed.; New York, 1874], 74), 
Alice B. Gomme (The Traditional Games 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland {Lon- 
don, 1894], p. 46), and Robert C. Mac- 
lagan (The Games and Diversions of 
Argyleshire [London, 1901], p. 42) all give 
British parallels. W. W. Newell (Games 
and Songs of American Children [new ed.; 
New York, 1911], p. 148), after quoting 
Tylor, states that he is not aware that the 
practice (of saying ‘Buck, buck’’) con- 
tinues to exist in this country. Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Kozumplik tells me he knew the 
game in Brooklyn between 1920-25 under 
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the name, “Buck, buck, how many fingers 
are up?” 

We have modern examples, then, as 
early as the fifteenth century. Are they 
modern borrowings from Petronius, or de- 
rivatives of the Roman game preserved 
throughout the Middle Ages, or cognates, 
to use an etymological term? In view of 
the wide spread of the game, as shown by 
Brewster, the first explanation is impossi- 
ble. Brewster does not hazard a choice be- 
tween the second and third explanations; 
his use of “survival” in his title is not to 
be taken too literally he tells us. 

To me the most interesting problem is 
furnished by the word bucca. In the mod- 
ern game, “buck” (derived from Anglo- 
Saxon bucca, “he-goat’’) or its equivalent 
is generally used. It would seem natural 
to see a connection between the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon (and English) word, but, 
as far as I know, no one has made this 
connection. The Latin dictionaries recog- 
nize bucca only in the sense of “cheek.” 
Let us suppose that this is correct and 
that in the Middle Ages this was confused 
with a Germanic or Celtic word for “he- 
goat.”’ There is still the question why the 
word for ‘‘cheek” was used. Did the boy 
strike Trimalchio on the cheek? No, for 
Petronius distinctly says that he struck 
him on the shoulders.’ Or is the Latin 
word just a nonsense word and did the 
modern languages make a recognizable 
word out of it, whether it is a derivative 
from the Latin or a cognate? Something 
is to be said for this explanation, for Pe- 
tronius says that the boy used Trimalchio 
as a horse, which might be inconsistent if 
Petronius knew that the word meant 
“goat.” But usus equo may have been a 
general term for riding on someone’s 

5 Friedliinder thinks that the word for ‘‘cheek”’ 
may have been traditional in the game and that the 
boy used it in spite of striking Trimalchio’s shoulders, 


not his cheeks. A desperate explanation, not sup- 
ported by the modern versions. 


back.® Besides, even if bucca had no mean- 
ing to Petronius or other Romans, it may 
still have been of good Indo-European 
origin. 

What I am getting at, of course, is that 
there was a Latin word bucca, meaning 
“he-goat,”’ a word quite different from 
bucca, “cheek.” But before going into this 
matter let us see what editors and transla- 
tors of Petronius have to say. Some say 
nothing about bucca but call attention to 
or translate in accordance with appropri- 
ate modern parallels (Héguin de Guerle, 
Ernout, Sedgwick, Firebaugh, Wilde, 
Paratore, Perrochat), or to incorrect par- 
allels (Heinse, Merkens) ; others say noth- 
ing either about bucca or about modern 
parallels (Waters, Sage); others translate 
bucca as “cheek” without explanation 
(Heseltine’), or omit bucca in translating 
(Addison, Ryan), or take it as “puffed 
cheek”’ or some other derisive meaning, 
such as ‘‘fool’’ (Burnaby, Lowe, Mitchell, 
Perrochat); some emend bucca (buccae, 
‘parasites,’ “gluttons,” Reiske, followed 
by many; bucco, Tilebomenus); some 
translators keep the Latin bucca, untrans- 
lated—which is better than to mistrans- 
late it and shows a dawning feeling for the 
right (Ernout); one frankly admits his 
ignorance (Schefferus, who suggests that 
it may be a coined word). Peck’s ‘“‘But- 
ton, button, who’s got the button?” is not 
Petronius but Peck masquerading under 
Petronius’ name. Others are only slightly 
less remote from the original (Lancetti, 
Simone). One at least distinguishes from 
the word for “cheek”: Lavaur derives 
this bucca from Boat or BSE, a fish which 

6A German dictionary speaks of a ‘Bock in 
Pferdeform.”’ 


7He translates: ‘smacking Trimalchio’s shoul- 
ders, saying, ‘How many are we, blind man’s cheek?’ "’ 
His note mentions hoodman blind (blindman’s buff) 
but describes a game in which the cheek is touched. 
To understand this we need to read Friedliinder’s note, 
which Heseltine evidently followed rather unintelli- 
gently. ” " 
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he calls a beuf marin. Its appropriateness 
is not clear. 

The dictionaries do no better. The 
Thesaurus linguae Latinae says that in our 
passage bucca is ‘‘dubiae interpretationis”’ 
and refers to Friedlander. Lewis and 
Short define as “one who stuffs out his 
cheeks in eating, a parasite,”’ a purely im- 
aginary definition taken from Reiske and 
one that does not fit the passage; similarly 
Georges (8th ed.). Forcellini gives the 
Petronian reference under a separate sub- 
head but no definition! Ernout and Meil- 
let? make no mention of the Petronian 
usage, nor does Walde or Tucker.?® 

Etymology and folklore cannot be sep- 
arated. Folklore shows that in our pas- 
sage bucca must mean “‘he-goat.’’!° There- 
fore this word is related to the rather 
widely spread Indo-European word which 
usually means “‘he-goat”’ but sometimes 
“male deer” (or other male animal, as in 
English) or “lamb.” It is found in San- 
skrit, Armenian, Avestan, New Persian, 
Germanic, and Celtic." 

It may still be argued that the Pe- 
tronian bucca is not an inheritance from 
Indo-European but a borrowing from Cel- 
tic (less plausibly Germanic). If the word 
came from the Celtic, then, of course, the 
game too was borrowed from the same 
source. This is possible but seems to me 
less likely, partly because the game is so 


8A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique de la langue latine (2d ed.; Paris, 1939), 
p. 120. They even suggest that bucca, ‘‘cheek,’’ may 
be of Celtic origin. 

®A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 
(3d ed. by J. B. Hofmann; Heidelberg, 1938); T. G. 
Tucker, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin 
(Halle, 1931). 

10 For the occasional use of an animal name of the 
first declension as a masculine cf. damma, sepia, simia, 
talpa, 

4 Alois Walde and Julius Pokorny, Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, II (Berlin, 
1927), 189. The New English Dictionary says that 
in English there were originally two separate words— 
buc apparently meaning ‘‘male deer,’’ bucca, ‘‘he- 
goat.” They became indistinguishable after the elev- 
enth century. 
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widely diffused in modern times. Either 
the game started with the Romans or was 
inherited (not borrowed) by them. In 
either event the word is pure Latin. The 
amazing conservatism of children in their 
games and in the language associated with 
them should remove any doubts about the 
antiquity of the game and the word bucca. 

The history of the Latin synonyms for 
bucca, “‘he-goat,”’ throws some interesting 
light on our problem. Caper is not found 
before Catullus. That fact does not mean 
what it ordinarily would, that caper was a 
new word in Catullus’ time. Quite the 
contrary: itis an old word which was rap- 
idly disappearing and might have had the 
same fate as bucca if the poets had not 
rescued it. On the other hand, the femi- 
nine capra is much more common, as the 
Thesaurus points out, and is found as 
early as Ennius and Plautus. Varro and 
Festus give the derivation of capra, not of 
caper; Isidore, in borrowing this etymol- 
ogy, adds caper to it. One reason for the 
avoidance of caper is that it had developed 
the specialized meaning of “castrated 
goat.’”? For this reason Gellius criticized 
Virgil’s use of caper in a translation of 
Theocritus. Martial uses it in the spe- 
cialized sense on one occasion (iii. 24. 14). 

The word that took the place of both 
bucca and caper is hircus, found frequently 
as early as Plautus. It is supposed to be 
related to horreo and has no cognates used 
as animal names in other languages except 
in Italic dialects.'* That fact in itself indi- 
cates that it is of relatively late origin in 
Latin. When writers had occasion to men- 
tion both male and female goats they gen- 
erally used hircus and capra, e.g., Pliny, 
N. H.1. 27; xxviii. 208, etc. When Servius, 
commenting on Virgil (Hcl. 3. 8), says 
“hircos, id est capros,” it would seem that 

12 Varro apud Gell. ix. 9.9; CGL, V, 275.17: caper: 
hircus castratus. 


13 Sabine fircus, ‘‘he-goat’’; Oscan hirpus, “wolf. | 
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hircos was the less-familiar word, but he is 
merely preparing the way for a quotation 
from Horace in which caper occurs. Else- 
where Servius employs caper and hircus 
indifferently, even repeating a phrase of 
his own but with the substitution of one 
for the other. Philargyrius’ comment on 
cl. 7. 7 (‘‘Vir gregis ipse caper’’) reads: 
“Vir gregis, id est hircus.... Caper, id 
est cuius lacte nutritus est lovis.”’ Caper 
has become feminine, a mere variant for 
capra! 

A few figures on the number of occur- 
rences of caper, capra, and hircus in vari- 
ous authors will not be without interest :'4 

Ennius, 0, 1, 0; Plautus, 0, 10, 7; Varro, 
R.R., 0, 26, 4; Lucretius, 0, 1, 0; Catullus, 
1, 0, 2; Cicero, Phil., 0, 4, 0; Caesar, 0, 1, 0; 
Virgil, 9, 2, 4; Virgilian Appendix, 0, 1, 0; 
Horace, 2, 1, 5; Tibullus, 0, 0, 1; Ovid, 10, 1, 1; 
Manilius, 2, 0, 0; Vitruvius, 0, 1, 0; Phaedrus, 
0, 0, 3; Germanicus, 0, 2, 0; Seneca, 7'r., 0, 1, 0; 
Petronius, 0, 0, 2; Calpurnius, 1, 0, 2; Silius, 
1, 1, 0; Martial, 4, 0, 5; Pliny the Elder, 3, 48, 
17; Quintilian, 0, 0, 1; Juvenal, 1, 0, 0; Sue- 
tonius, 0, 1, 1; Florus, 0, 1, 0; Gellius, 3," 3, 0; 
Festus, 0, 2, 0; Apuleius, 0, 1, 1; Justinus, 
0, 1, 0; Porphyrio, 1, 2, 3; Minucius Felix, 
1, 0, 0; Ausonius, 1, 0, 0; Avienus, 1, 6, 0; 
Aurelius Victor, 0, 1, 0; Claudian, 0, 1, 0; 
Avianus, 1, 0, 1; Prudentius, 1, 0, 0; Vulgate, 
3,'° 42, 80; Anthimus, 0, 1, 0; Justinian, ete. 
(Vocabularium iurisp. Rom.), 0, 8, 0. 

These figures substantiate my state- 
ment that the poets (especially Virgil and 
Ovid) rescued caper. They preferred it to 

14 These are based on available indexes and special 
lexica which are not always complete. The order is 
caper, capra, hircus. No examples of any of these 
words were found in Cato, R.R.; Terence; Lucilius; 
Varro, Men.; Cicero, Or., Ep., Inv.; Ad Herennium; 
Sallust; Nepos; Publilius; Propertius; Velleius; Valeri- 
us Maximus; Lucan; Persius; Curtius; Statius; 
Valerius Flaccus; Frontinus, St.; Tacitus; Pliny the 
Younger; Commodian; Nemesianus; Scriptores his- 
toriae Augustae; Firmicus Maternus; Eutropius; 
Symmachus; Damasus; Dictys; Dares; Vegetius; 


Rutilius; Boethius. Columella, Palladius, and others 
use both caper and hircus but figures are not available. 


18 All are in the passage, already mentioned, in 
which he criticizes Virgil's use of the word. 


16 All with emissarius in the sense of ‘‘scapegoat.”’ 
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hircus, we may infer, on account of its 
short first syllable.'” 

A survey of the words for “goat” in the 
Romance languages is enlightening. As 
might be expected from the Latin data, 
derivatives of capra are universal in Ro- 
mance. As to caper, one could, from the 
facts presented for Latin, guess where, if 
anywhere, it was preserved: in the parts 
of the world outside Italy in which Latin 
made its first conquests and laid the foun- 
dations for Romance languages—Spain 
and Sardinia. It is precisely in part of 
Sardinia and in Spain that caper survived. 
Hircus disappeared entirely except in the 
Calabrian dialect.!8 

What about the other Romance lan- 
guages? There is French bouc and related 
forms in Provengal, Catalan (as early as 
the thirteenth century), old Spanish, and 
the Italian dialects of Piedmont and 
Arbedo (Switzerland).!® In the supposed 
absence of a Latin original, these words 
have been considered by all scholars to be 
derived from either Celtic or Germanic. 
But, if it is admitted that the Petronian 
bucca is descended from the Indo-Euro- 
pean word for “he-goat,” we must grant 
the possibility that the corresponding Ro- 
mance words were inherited from Latin 
and not borrowed from Germanic or Cel- 
tic. Wartburg thinks that French bouc, 

11 {n the oblique cases the first syllable is fre- 
quently treated as long, but invariably a short vowel 
precedes; the substitution of hircus would bring about 
the loss of this short vowel by elision. In Virgil four 
out of five of such examples have a long first syllable 
preceded by a vowel and are at the end of the verse. 
Silius, the imitator of Virgil, does the same thing in 


his one example of caper and also in using the proper 
name Caper. 


18W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (3d ed.; Heidelberg, 1935). Italian capro 
is not mentioned by Meyer-Liibke, presumably be- 
cause it is a new formation from capra. 


19 Walther von Wartburg, Franzésisches etymologi- 
sches Wérterbuch, I (Bonn, 1928), 587. It seems to me 
likely that the Piedmont word, which Wartburg gives 
as boch and Attilio Levi (Dizionario etimologico del 
dialetto Piemontese (Turin, 1927]) as buch, is derived 
from French and that of Arbedo from German. 
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etc., came from Celtic, because caper left 
no trace in the Latin of Gaul. But it is 
just as possible to suppose that Gallic 
Latin preserved bucca (or buccus). The 
cognate Celtic word may have been com- 
bined or fused with it just as Wartburg 
supposes that the Germanic and Celtic 
cognates were combined in Gaul. 

Once the existence of bucca, ‘“‘goat,’’ in 
Latin becomes probable, a flood of light 
is thrown on a number of etymological 
problems, and at the same time the case 
for bucca is strengthened. Thus the word 
buccus, “goat,” is quoted by the Thesaurus 
from the Lex Salica and is said to be de- 
rived from Germanic or Celtic. This may 
well be true, especially since it occurs only 
in a tenth-century manuscript of the Lex 
emendata, a later version of the Salic Law, 
but, with the new interpretation of bucca 
in Petronius, it becomes possible that buc- 
cus is an old Latin word preserved in Vul- 
gar Latin.?° It occurs also in Gregory of 
Tours (sixth century) but is there various- 
ly interpreted. The Thesaurus takes it as 
a derivative of bucca, ‘“‘cheek,’’ but I agree 
with Schramm (p. 61) that it is our word. 
Gregory is speaking of the abbot Buc- 
ciovaldus: ‘“‘Ferebant enim hunc esse 
superbum et ob hoc a nonnullis buccus 
validus vocitabatur.” ‘‘Powerful goat”’ 
would seem more appropriate than ‘‘pow- 
erful talker” for an arrogant person. But 
this buccus too might be from Celtic. 

A much stronger case can be made out 
for the existence in Latin of bucca, “‘he- 
goat,” by means of the word bucco. 
Isidore (x. 30) explains it as “garrulus, 
quod ceteros oris loquacitate, non sensu 
exsuperet.”” This is repeated in identical 
or shortened form in a number of late 

2° For Vulgar Latin elements in the Salic Law see 
Franz Schramm, Sprachliches zur Lez Salica (Mar- 


burg, 1911). It was natural—inevitable in fact— 


that the masculine word bucca should be changed to 
buccus. 
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glossaries but in none of the earlier ones.”! 
In the older glossaries the definition is 
“stultus, rusticus.”” It is always assumed 
that bucco is derived from bucca, “mouth.” 
In the sense of garrulus it is clearly so de- 
rived. But a rusticus, a country lout, is 
not usually regarded as garrulous—quite 
the contrary. It seems to me that the two 
meanings must be carefully distin- 
guished.” In the second sense bucco is, as 
I hope to show, derived from bucca, 
“goat.” 

As a matter of fact, in none of the four 
actual examples of bucco in Latin litera- 
ture does it have the first sense, and we 
have a right to be skeptical about its ex- 
istence, for Isidore, its source, is not infal- 
lible. In two of the examples from litera- 
ture the meaning is clearly ‘“stultus, rusti- 
cus.” Varro (L.L. vi. 68), in explaining 
that country people use iubilare as city 
people say quiritare, quotes Aprissius: 
“To bucco!” To this the bucco replies: 
“Quis me iubilat?’’ and so betrays his 
rustic origin, as bucco was intended to in- 
dicate and as Varro evidently realized. In 
Apuleius (Apol. 81) we have the phrase 
“macci et buccones,”’ and maccus is the 
stupid Osean rustic of the Atellan farces. 
For this use of a word derived from bucca, 
“the-goat,”” we may, as far as sense is con- 
cerned, compare verver. For animal 
names with the Vulgar Latin suffix -on 
(-ton), applied to persons, we have vulpio, 
possibly the name Asellio, and especially 
petro. This word means “‘wether’’ in Plau- 
tus, but Festus says that rustici are so 
called. It is a perfect parallel for bucco in 
both form and sense. 

The other two examples of bucco con- 


21 It is not found in Glossaria Latina, in which Lind- 
say published only the older glossaries. 


22 One of the glossaries combines the Isidore and 
the ‘‘stultus, rusticus’’ explanation. Another does the 
same but omits all the Isidore gloss except the first 
word. O. Ribbeck does not include garrulity among 
the rustic’s characteristics (Agroikos, in ‘“‘Abh. d. 
sichs. Ges. d. Wiss.,”’ Phil.-hist. Kl., X [1888], 1 ff.). 








vey even more clearly the goat idea, and 
the word is all the more certainly derived 
from bucca, ‘“‘he-goat.”’ A fragment of 
Pomponius (in Ribbeck, Com. [3d ed.], 10) 
gives this conversation: ‘Bucco, puri- 
ter fac ut rem tractes.” ‘Lavi iamdudum 
manus.” The allusion seems to be to the 
dirty nature of the goat. So hircus is used 
by Plautus of a dirty person.”* The fourth 
example is particularly interesting (Plau- 
tus, Bacch. 1088): “Stulti, stolidi, fatui, 
fungi, bardi, blenni, buccones.’”’ Editors 
and dictionaries accept the definition 
which Festus, citing this passage of Plau- 
tus, gives of blennus as stultus. Festus (or 
his source) may have inferred its meaning 
from the fact that all five preceding words 
in the passage have that meaning. If he is 
right, then bucco belongs in the “stultus, 
rusticus” class.24 But the glossaries have 
“‘blenni: taetri” or “‘blenni: putidi, taetri.”’ 
Loewe rightly saw that these were glosses 
on the Plautine passage.” The word is de- 
rived from Greek Bdevvds, apparently 
found only in a quotation given by Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as “stupid.” The 
noun #devvos has the original meaning of 
“slime,” ‘“‘mucus.’’> The Greek, then, can 
be cited to favor either meaning. In gen- 
eral we might prefer Festus to the glosses, 
but if we accept the definition of the lat- 
ter, then bucco of the Bacchides certainly 
has the same meaning as hircus in the 
Mostellaria. 

If all this is not convincing enough we 

23 Most. 40: ‘“‘Germana inluvies, rusticus, hircus, 
hara suis.’’ Either the comma after rusticus should 
be omitted or we must assume that rusticus suggested 


a goat to Plautus’ mind, just as bucco had the rustic 
connotation. 


24 Lucilius (1063 Marx) has ‘‘blennus, bonus, 
rusticus,’’ where Marx follows the spelling of the 
Nonius manuscripts, plennus, which the editor of 
Nonius, Lindsay, changes to blennus. Plennus would 
be only a variant spelling, not a different word. 


2G. Loewe, Prodromus corporis glossariorum Ro- 
manorum (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 265-66. 

26 The Liddell and Scott translation of the former 
as ‘‘driveling’’ combines the two ideas. 
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can call on the glosses once more for the 
most convincing parallel of all, the word 
hirco. It is found only in the glosses, but 
in some of the oldest ones, and is closely 
associated with blennus: ‘“blenones: puti- 
di, hircones” (CGL, V, 172. 1, 2, 3; 592. 
56; IV, 25. 3, 63; 211. 26; 488. 7). The 
fact that the Thesaurus questions the 
word and adds “si recte traditur”’ merely 
betrays the editor’s ignorance (pardon- 
able, to be sure). Hirco and bucco are 
identical in form (i.e., the attachment of 
the -on suffix to a word meaning “‘goat”’) 
and in application to a dirty person: 
hircus and bucca (-us) mean “‘goat’’; hirco 
and bucco are goaty (stupid or dirty or 
both) people. 

I have just said that hirco is known 
only from the glosses. That is what the 
dictionaries and other books told me. I 
now take back my statement and apolo- 
gize for the dictionaries, including the 
great Thesaurus. There is a perfectly 
good example of it in the manuscripts— 
but not the editions—of Plautus. At Men. 
838 the manuscripts read illi circo salus. 
Menaechmus II is pretending madness to 
get rid of the wife of Menaechmus I and 
her father. In our line he is referring to 
the latter. The editors emend to illic hir- 
cus calvos (or some other adjective). Ob- 
viously the correct reading is hirco. Since 
the glosses contain Plautine material, 
they undoubtedly (I think that this is an 
appropriate place to use this much abused 
word) got hirco from this passage in the 
Menaechmi.?" 


27 Any who wish may emend Men. 864, ‘‘leonem 
vetulum, olentem, edentulum,’’ which is still in the 
same context, to ‘hirconem,’’ etc.; cf. Cas. 550: 
“hirci improbi, edentuli."’ But I do not recommend 
it. Another possibility is to change leonem to blen- 
(n)onem. This would give a source for the word 
blen(n)o in the glosses. It must be said that leonem is 
not very satisfactory in this context. Leo for leno 
occurs three times in some Plautine manuscripts 
(Curc. 548, Poen. 575, Ps. 130), according to G. Lodge, 
Lexicon Plautinum, as against two correct instances 
(apart from the one in the Menaechmi). From leo to 
bleno is merely one step more. 
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As to the adjective modifying hirco in 
the Menaechmi passage, that can now be 
easily inferred from the manuscript read- 
ing: salus should be corrected to salvus. 
The former is very often found for the 
latter in manuscripts. In Plautus there 
are examples in Most. 566 and Trin. 1089. 
As to the meaning, it will be desirable to 
have the whole context before us: 


Poste autem illic hirco salvus, qui saepe aetate 
in sua 
perdidit civem innocentem falso testimonio. 


Salvus is contrasted with perdidit: the old 
man has ruined others but is safe and 
sound himself. Excellent Plautine paral- 
lels are available. Thus in Trin. 610: 


Tanton in re perdita 
quam in re salva Lesbonicus factus est fru- 
galior? 


Here perdita and salva are contrasted. 
Similarly As. 637: 


Ille qui illas perdidit salvus est, ego qui non 
perdo pereo. 


Compare too Aul. 207 and Mer. 173. 

It may seem strange that the glosses 
use hirco as a definition and do not explain 
it. To paraphrase Juvenal, ‘Quis explica- 
bit ipsam explicationem?” There is a pos- 
sibility that hirco exists as a lemma in dis- 
guised form. There are a number of 
glosses which give something like this: 
“egones (eggones, econes): sacerdotes 
rustici.”” The most satisfactory emenda- 
tion thus far suggested for the first word 
is Goetz’s buccones.22 The gloss would 
then be the same as one that reads “‘buco: 
sacerdos rusticus.”” But we might emend 

°8 Goetz (Archiv fir lat. Lex. II [1885], 344) men- 
tions the spelling eccones, but it is not reported by 
him in CGL nor by Lindsay in Glossaria Latina. That 
would be the closest to the emendation I am about to 
offer. The fact that Lindsay made three different 
emendations of this gloss (Class. Rev., XX XI [1917], 
128; Jour. Phil., XXXIV [1918], 263) shows that he 


was not satisfied with any of them and makes it un- 
necessary to stress their ineptness. 
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eccones to ercones = (h)ircones.2® Since 
hirco and bucco are, as we have seen, iden- 
tical in form and meaning, it is natural 
that they should be glossed the same 
way.*° 

Two of Pomponius’ plays have bucco in 
the title: Bucco Auctoratus and Bucco 
Adoptatus. Afranius too is credited with a 
Bucco Adoptatus, though some call this a 
confusion with Pomponius. The bucco 
here may well be a country bumpkin; 
compare other titles of Pomponian plays: 
Pexor Rusticus, Maccus, Macci Gemini, 
Macci Gemini Priores, Maccus Miles, 
Maccus Sequester, Maccus Virgo, Pappus 
Agricola, Rusticus. Nonius mentions a 
Bucculus by Novius. 

In Serm. i. 2. 27 and again in i. 4. 92 
Horace has the line: 

Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius hircum. 
The manuscripts and scholia all agree in 
both passages on the name Rufillus, with 
minor variations. But Seneca (Ep. 86. 
13), in quoting and commenting on the 
first part of the line, calls him Buccillus— 
not once but three times. There is, then, 
no question of manuscript error. Seneca 
quoted incorrectly from memory. But 
how did he hit upon the name Buccillus, 
one that is quite uncommon?* Quite 
clearly because Seneca had in mind the 
“goatiness” of the line. He says that if 
Buccillus were living today he would, as a 
result of changed standards, smell like a 
goat and be like Gargonius, for today per- 

29 Herco for hirco is found in one of the blenones 
glosses, ercosi in another, and yrcoina third. No satis- 
factory emendation or explanation has been suggested 
for sacerdos. Goetz’s cerdo has no appeal. I suggest 
“‘hircones: socordes, rustici’’ and, for the other glosses, 
‘‘buccones: socordes, rustici.’’ This brings it in line 


with the gloss ‘“‘bucco:stultus, rusticus.’’ Stultus is 
glossed by socors in CGL IV, 571. 46. 


30 That hirco should be explained in one gloss and 
be used as an explanation in another is not strange: 
there are many ‘‘two-way”’ glosses, e.g., ‘‘buccones: 
stulti, rustici,’’ and ‘“‘rustici: bocones, agricolae, co- 
loni.”’ 


31 The Thesaurus cites only two uncertain examples 
of it and one of Buccilla, all in inscriptions. 
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fumes must be renewed several times a 
day. To Seneca the man who is like a goat 
is a bucco, and so, quite unconsciously, he 
substituted Buccillus for Rufillus. Non- 
sensical suggestions about varying ancient 
recensions of Horace are neither necessary 
nor desirable.* 

The personal names Bucca, Buccus, 
ete., are supposed to be of Celtic origin 
(i.e., derived from the Celtic word for 
“‘goat’’) when they occur in Gallic inserip- 
tions, which is likely enough, or of Etrus- 
can origin. But in some cases they may be 


32 Cicero’s well-known propensity to pun on proper 
names leads one to suspect that in De or. i. 179 
(‘‘Familiaris noster M. Buculeius, homo neque meo 
iudicio stultus et suo valde sapiens’) he may have 
had in mind the stultitia of the bucco. 
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derived from our word. The combinations 
Porcia Buccia (in a Spanish inscription), 
Porcius Bucco (Rome), Capratinus Buc- 
cus (Germany), and perhaps Petronius 
(cf. petro) Bucculus (Africa) would seem 
to show an awareness of the relation of the 
name to the word for “‘goat,’’ whether it 
be the Celtic or the Latin, and the second 
at least appears to be of Latin origin, if 
the place of finding is any criterion. 

I trust that the new Latin dictionary 
which is being prepared in England will 
add two new words: bucca in the sense of 
“he-goat”’ in Petronius and hirco as a 
synonym for bucco in Plautus, as well as a 
new derivation and definition for bucco. 
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MEDIEVAL LIVES OF VIRGIL! 


HOLLIS RITCHIE UPSON 


I 


NUMBER of accounts of the life of 
Virgil have come down from an- 
tiquity ;? the oldest of these biog- 

raphies is that called the Vita Donatiana,® 
considered by most scholars to be the 
work of Suetonius.‘ Closely associated 
with D are the Vulgate Life,® which is ap- 
parently an early fifteenth-century re- 
working of D in combination with certain 
early medieval elements, and an excerpt of 
D which appears in connection with the 
Virgil scholia of Philargyrius.® 

The Life prefixed to the commentary of 
Servius on the Aeneid’ is the oldest after 


1 This study is based on a Harvard doctoral dis- 
sertation entitled ‘‘Mediaeval Lives of Virgil,’’ sum- 
marized in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LI 
(1940), 330-31. The subject was suggested to me by 
Professor E. K. Rand, who generously placed at my 
disposal much material of his own and gave me the 
benefit of his patient guidance. To him and to Pro- 
fessor A. S. Pease I am deeply indebted for many 
helpful suggestions. 

2The most recent general editions of the vitae 
Vergilianae are those of E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae 
und ihre antiken Quellen (Bonn, 1911) (cited by page 
and line as ‘‘Diehl’’), and I. Brummer, Vitae Vergili- 
anae (2d ed.; Lipsiae, 1933) (cited similarly as ‘‘Br.’’). 

3 Br., pp. 1-38 (cited as ‘‘D’’). 

4The most recent survey of this question is that 
of H. Naumann, ‘‘Suetons Vergilvita,’’ Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie, LXXXVIII (1938), 334-76 
(cited as ‘‘Naumann’’). 

5 Diehl, pp. 26-37. 

6‘ Two versions of these scholia appear in Vol. III 
of G. Thilo and H. Hagen, Servii grammatici qui 
feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarii (3 vols.; 
Lipsiae, 1881-1902) (cited as ‘‘Thilo’’). Funaioli, the 
latest scholar to consider the mass of Philargyrian 
scholia (G. Funaioli, Esegesi Virgiliana antica [Milano, 
1930], cited as ‘‘Funaioli’’), calls these two versions 
Philargyrius a I and II, respectively. The ‘‘Berne 
Scholia’’ printed by Hagen (H. Hagen, ‘“‘Scholia 
Bernensia ad Vergili Bucolica atque Georgica,”’ Jahr- 
biicher fiir classische Philologie, Supplementband, IV 
[1867], 675-1014, cited as ‘‘Hagen’’) Funaioli calls 
Philargyrius b. I use his classification in referring to 
these scholia. The Life prefixed to Phil. a I is mainly 
based on D, and the Life prefixed to Phil. a II on 
extracts from Jerome's Chronica. 


’Br., pp. 68-72. 


D; almost as old is the metrical Life by 
Phocas,* which belongs to the fifth cen- 
tury. The ending of this Life is lost; the 
part preserved shows its dependence on 
D.° The Life which bears the name of 
Probus and is prefixed to the commen- 
tary on the Bucolics and Georgics which 
goes under that name seems to go back to 
an original composed in the fifth or sixth 
century; the writer was acquainted with 
the works of Servius.'° 

The remaining Lives of Virgil all show 
signs of the influence of the extracts from 
the original biography by Suetonius which 
Jerome included in his Chronica." Of 
these Lives, the most common is the Vita 
Bernensis,” which seems to have been 
composed to serve as an introduction to a 
collection of Virgil’s minor poems. This 
collection may have been compiled in the 
early part of the Carolingian age." 

This same period of the Middle Ages 
saw the composition of a considerable 
group of vitae Vergilianae, the products of 
that phase of the scholarly activity of the 
ninth century which concerned itself with 
Virgil; their chief purpose was in connec- 
tion with the teaching and understanding 

8 Br., pp. 49-53. 

®Cf. Naumann, pp. 371-72, and G. Koertge, ‘‘In 
Suetonii de viris illustribus libros inquisitionum capita 


tria,’’ Dissertationes philologicae Halenses, XIV (1898— 
1901), 195-207. 

10 Br., pp. 73-74; cf. E. Norden, ‘‘De Vitis Vergili- 
anis,"’ Rheinisches Museum, LXI (1906), 172, 177; 
K. Wieser, Der Zusammenhang der Vergilviten (Er- 
langen, 1926), pp. 38-41; F. M. Wheelock, “The 
Manuscript Tradition of Probus,’’ HSCP, XLVI 
(1935), 85-153, esp. p. 87. 

1 Cf. A. Reifferscheid, C. Suetoni Tranquilli praeter 
Caesarum libros reliquiae (Lipsiae, 1860), p. 43. 

2 Br., pp. 66-67. 

13 Cf. F. Vollmer, ‘“P. Vergilii Maronis iuvenalis 
ludi libellus,’’ Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Bayer. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften, Philos.-philol. u. histor. Klasse, II 
Abh. (1908), pp. 20-22, 26. 
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of the great poet’s works. These Lives 
are: 

The Vita Bernensis 167,!4 from Codex Ber- 
nensis 167, saec. IX/X; this manuscript seems 
to have come from Auxerre and shows strong 
traces of an Insular archetype." It contains 
Philargyrius b on the Eclogues and Georgics 
and Servius auctus on the Aeneid. 

The Vita Montepessulana,© from Codex 
Montepessulanus 358, saec. IX/X. The Life 
precedes a mixture of Philargyrius b and Servi- 
us. It has a close companion, 

The Vita Vossiana F. 79,7 from Codex Vos- 
sianus F. 79, saec. IX ex., the continuation of 
Codex Parisinus B.N. Lat. 1750. The manu- 
script contains Philargyrius b and Servius auc- 
tus on Aeneid i-v. 69; its archetype may have 
come to Fleury from Ireland.'® 

The Vitae Noricenses I and II,!* from Co- 
dex Sanblasianus 86 (Caroliruhensis 25.2.31 
b/XXV d 86), saec. IX. The manuscript was 
written at Reichenau and was evidently a 
schoolbook.?° 

The Vita Monacensis,”: from Codex Mona- 
censis 15514, saec. X; the manuscript is a 
miscellany of uncertain origin. 

The Vitae Gudianae i, ii, and iii,?* from Co- 


14 Hagen, pp. 996-98 (cited as ‘‘B’’). 

Cf. J. J. H. Savage, ‘‘The Manuscripts of the 
Commentary of Servius Danielis on Virgil,’’ HSCP, 
XLIII (1932), 77-121, esp. pp. 103-5. 

16 First printed by A. Boucherie, Fragment d'un 
commentaire sur Virgile (Montpellier, 1875), pp. 7-9, 
and reprinted by Funaioli, pp. 106-9 (cited as ‘P’’). 

17 Cited as ‘‘V.”’ Funaioli prints P and V as one, 
citing variants in his critical apparatus. 

18 Cf. Savage, HSCP, XLIII (1932), 93-94, and 
Funaioli, pp. 19-20. 

19 Br., pp. 54-55 (cited as Si and Se), respectively). 
First published by M. Petschenig, ‘‘Eine Vita Ver-- 
gilii,"’ Wiener Studien, IV (1882), 168-69. 

20 Cf. P. Lehmann, ‘‘Von den Quellen und Autori- 
tiiten irisch-lateinischer Texte,’’ Bayerische Blatter fir 
das Gymnasial-Schulwesen, LXI (1925), 29-34. The 
manuscript is written in Irish pointed cursive script 
and contains among other things a Greek-Latin 
vocabulary. The Life was evidently intended as an 
introduction to a commentary on the Aeneid, a frag- 
ment of which remains. Lehmann believes that the 
extracts from Jerome which form a part of Si: have 
some connection with a Virgil introduction compiled 
by John the Scot. 

2 Br., pp. 56—59 (cited as ‘‘m’’). First printed by 
Diehl, pp. 45-49. 

2 Br., pp. 60-65 (cited as yI, yII, and y,IIl, 
respectively). 
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dex Gudianus Lat. 70, saec. IX. The manu- 
script contains the works of Virgil and has been 
used by several editors, notably Ribbeck. 


Brummer” made an extensive study of 
the Vitae Gudianae, with particular refer- 
ence to their relation to 8; and m, which 
he decided must have been compiled from 
a common archetype. His general conclu- 
sions, that in S;, m, and yI there are traces 
of a more original form of Donatus’ work 
than in D, have been invalidated by the 
more recent works of Wieser®* and Nau- 
mann. Along with these Lives, Naumann 
considered B, which he thought to be the 
best representative of this class of Lives. 
B represents an early member of one 
branch of the tradition stemming from an 
Insular archetype, yI a later member of 
another; further along on the yI side come 
S: and m, which are very closely related.” 
A revision of Naumann’s study is neces- 
sary, because not only do V and P need 
to be considered but also a new Life, 
hitherto unpublished. 

In the summer of 1938 Professor E. K. 
Rand discovered in the Codex Leidensis 
Vossianus Latinus F. 12, pars y, saec. IX, 
the text of a new Life of Virgil.?° Professor 
Rand found that Voss. F. 12 y was in 
reality the missing last quaternion of the 
famous MS Orléans 295.27 The book dates 
from the first half of the ninth century 


23 J. Brummer, ‘‘Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der 
sogenannten Donat-Vita des Vergil,’’ Philologus, 
LXXII (1913), 278-97 (cited as ‘‘Brummer’’). 


24 Of. Wieser, p. 50, for his stemma of the interrela- 
tion of the several Lives. Many of Wieser’s ideas have 
been superseded by those of Naumann and of A. 
Grisart, ‘‘Vitae Vergilianae: Les Remaniements de la 
Vita de Donat,”’ L' Antiquité classique, III (1934), 97- 
119. 

*% Cf. Naumann, p. 374, for his revision of Wieser’s 
stemma. 


2% The manuscript is described in detail and its his- 
tory traced by Professor Rand in his article ‘‘Munus- 
culum Servianum,"’ in the forthcoming Mélang’s 
offerts a M. Alfred Ernout. 


27 Discussed by A. P. McKinlay and E. K. Rand, 
“A Fragment of Juvenal in a Manuscript of Orléans, 
HSCP, XLIX (1938), 229-63. 
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and is written in a clear Carolingian hand 
that suggests the script of Fleury, where 
the book once was. The contents of the 
book indicate that it served as a vade 
mecum for students acquiring a liberal 
education.”* In the following presentation 
of the text a few additions of punctuation 
have been made; the variant readings of 
the manuscript, including those involving 
orthography alone, are given in the criti- 
cal apparatus. 


VITA VOSSIANA F. 12 (R) 


(R=Codex Leidensis Vossianus Latinus 
F. 12, pars y, saec. TX) 

Virgilius Maro in pago qui Andes dici- 
tur nascitur haud procul a Mantua Gnaeo 
Pompeio et Marco Crasso consulibus. hic 
Cremonae studiis eruditur. deinde sumpta 
toga Mediolanum transgreditur et post 5 
breve tempus Romam pergit. et in Brun- 
disio moritur et in quinto ab urbe miliario 
sepelitur et ossa eius Neapolim translata 
sunt titulo eius inscripto quem ipse moriens 
dictaverat: 10 
“Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, 

tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua rura duces.” 

Locus in quo Virgilius edidit suas artes 
est Parthenope et Mantua. in Parthenope 15 
quippe quae alio nomine dicitur Neapolis 
sive Cumae scripsit Bucolica et Georgica; 
duodecim libros Aeneidos in Mantua edi- 
dit. Tempus: in tempore Octaviani sede- 
cim annis labentibus de regno eius. at tri- 20 
bus annis scripsit Bucolica, septem Geor- 
gica, undecim Aeneida. qui simul ducti 
fiunt XXI. Publius dictus est a re publica 
quia honorabilis apud Caesarem habeba- 

*8 Orléans 295 contains in order both editions of 
Donatus’ Grammar, Priscian, Servius on Metrics, 
the Dicta Catonis, Sedulius, Juvencus, and Arator, 
whose text breaks off at ii. 735; Voss. F. 12 continues 
with the rest of Arator, a short treatise on some as- 
pects of locutio figurata, an abbreviated table of con- 
tents of Pseudo-Cyprian, the poem Ergone supremis 
(Riese, Anth. Lat., I, 672), Qualis bucolicis (Riese, 
AL, I, 2), the Vita Bernensis, the new Life of Virgil on 
fols. 5v-6, Qui medio pelagus (Riese, AL, I, 738), the 


preface to Servius on the Eclogues, including the first 
note on Ecl. i. 1. 


tur. Virgilius a virga somnii materni quia 25 
Maia mater illius somniavit parere virgu- 

lam crescentem in magnam arborem et 
abiens ad fratrem suum Lucretium inter- 
pretatorem somniorum qui interpretatus 

est illi parituram magnum versificatorem 30 
cuius sapientia panderetur principibus. 
Maro dictus est a cognatione generis sui 

vel ab habitu faciei quia ut quidam dicunt 
niger erat. Causa conscriptionis eius fuit 
causa civilis belli quod fuit inter Octavi- 35 
anum Caesarem et Antonium Nigrum. vic- 
tores itaque milites Octaviani Transpa- 
danorum et Cremonensium et Mantuano- 
rum rapuerunt agros eo quod Antonianis 
partibus favissent. inde Virgilio ager 40 
ademptus est, quem Asinius Pollio iuben- 

te Caesare restituit, in cuius honore Buco- 

lica conscripsit. Eclogam composuit grati- 
arum actionem continentem in qua sibi 
personam induit Tityri et Moeliboei ali- 45 
cuius Mantuani fugientis et felicitatem 
Virgilii admirantis. Isti sunt amici eius 

per quorum consilium suam fecit artem: 
Aemilius Macer, Quintilius Varus, Corne- 

lius Gallus, Asinius Pollio et Maecenas. 50 
Inimici vero eius Bavius, Maevius et Cor- 
nificius. Hos imitatus est in sua arte: 
Theocritum Syracusanum in Bucolicis, 
Hesiodum Ascraeum in Georgicis, Home- 
rum in Aeneidis coangustando lata et di- 55 
latando angusta nam cum Theocriti dicta 

in brevitatem collegerit unum Hesiodi li- 
brum divisit in quattuor quia inspexit 
quattuor divisiones terrae: arvum consi- 
tum pascuum floridum agrum. Tres par- 60 
tes in hac arte inveniuntur: Physica in 
Bucolicis id est naturalis, Ethica in Geor- 
gicis id est moralis, Logica in Aeneidis id 

est rationalis. Tria quoque sunt genera lo- 
cutionum, id est humile, medium et su- 65 
blime. 


1 andis 2 Gneo 4cremone 4 erudit’ 6 brundis 
8 neapoli 12 tenent 13 partonope (sic 15) 17 cu- 


ci 
cume 18 xii 18 libro 24 cesarem 30 magnum 
bis, deinde corr. 33 abitu 43 Aeglogam 45 Tytiri 
49 Emilius 50 mecenas 51 mevius 53 teocritum 
siracusanum 54 Isiodum ascreum 56 teocriti 57 


or 
esiodi in Isiodi 58 iiii 61 Phisica 62 &hica 63 
Loica 








Animadvertere debemus Virgilium iux- 
ta ordinem vitae mortalium carmina com- 
posuisse. primum incultam et pastoralem 
vitam hominibus fuisse in Bucolicis indi- 70 
cavit, postea necesse fuit mortalibus fru- 
ges et usum agrorum mortalibus inventum 
Georgicis ostendit, ubi cupiditatem ha- 
bendi ex contentione finivit et ad arma 
usque pervenit. argumentum de armis 
fuit, ut in honore Caesaris Aeneae virtu- 
tes, ex cuius genere esse cupiebat, suo car- 
mine ornaret. 


-~J 


or 


II 


Space limitations prevent the inclusion 
here of detailed analyses of the new Life 
and the other Lives of its class, but a few 
prominent features need to be mentioned, 
particularly those which have significance 
for the interrelation of the group. 

R begins with biographical extracts 
from Jerome’s Chronica.2® Of the other 
Lives, S; is the only one to use them in 
similar fashion, a mark of resemblance, 
although in §, they do not actually begin 
the text. The rest of R breaks up into 
several divisions, more or less closely 
paralleled in the other Lives, but closest 
of all by Si. 

R 14-19 is the division Locus; R 19-23, 
Tempus; R 23-34, Persona; .R 34-47, 
Causa conscriptionis, referring to events 
connected with the writing of the EKc- 
logues, to a commentary on which R was 
evidently intended to be attached. In this 
division the statements of R are based 
almost verbatim on Philargyrius a II; the 
reading of R 39 agros is to be preferred 
to that of the accepted text, which omits 
it.°° R 47-50, Virgil’s friends; here R and 
S: are associated in having the reading 
Quintilius Varus against the Gentilius 

29 A. Schoene, Eusebi chronicorum libri II (2 vols.; 


Berlin, 1866-75), II, 135 m, 1376, 137 i, 143 k (A.A. 
1948, 1959, 1964, 1999). 

30 Cf. Thilo Ill, p. 7, 8-15. The manuscripts are: 
L = Laur. plut. XLV, 14, saec. X; N = Paris. Lat. 
7960, saec. X; P = Paris. Lat. 11308, saec. IX. 
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Varus of m, B, V, and P. R 51-52, Vir- 
gil’s enemies; S; omits these, while in R 
the list of names has clearly been excerpt- 
ed from some source and introduced into 
the text at the proper place. R 52-60, the 
authors imitated by Virgil (Auctores); 
there are several possible sources for the 
statements.*! R 60-64, Partes (scientiae) ; 
a suggestion of this appears in Philargyri- 
usall (Thilo III:, p. 2, 7-10), and a 
much fuller account in Isidore Orig. ii. 
24. 3, with which the compilers of all this 
class of Lives were undoubtedly familiar. 
R 64, Genera locutionum; the counterpart 
of this information is in the introductions 
of the commentaries of Servius and Phi- 
largyrius and in Isidore Orig. ii. 17. 1. 
R 67-78 is excerpted verbatim from Phi- 
largyriusalIl (Thilo IH, pp. 5, 138— 
6, 2). In this section, R offers variant 
readings of some interest. The accepted 
text uses the manuscripts N and P at this 
point. The variants of R are as follows: 
R71 fuit/ fuisse ed./ fuit NP; R 72 mor- 
talibus / om. NP; R73 habendi / possi- 
dendi NP; R74 et / om. NP; R75 per- 
venit / perventum est NP; R75 argu- 
mentum / sed ante argumentum add. NP. 

The body of information with which 
this group of Lives deals is of consider- 
able size and is based largely upon ex- 
cerpts from extant sources. There is not 
room in this study for extensive source- 
tracking, but suffice it to say that patient 
and lengthy examination of the works of 
various medieval authors reveals the 
probable origin of most of the excerpts.” 
In addition to this material, the Lives con- 
tain a number of statements peculiar to 
themselves as a class. In view of these, 

31 Philargyrius, Servius, the Brevis ex positio Georgi- 
corum, and Isidore. Cf. Thilo III, p. 128, 1—129, 1; 


Thilo IIl:, pp. 2, 14—3, 17, 193, 3—6, 194, 5-11; 
Isidore Orig. xv. 13. 6. 


32 Augustine, Donatus, Isidore, Jerome, Philar- 
gyrius, Phocas, Probus, and Servius. 
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and the Hibernian flavor that permeates 
these compositions and the manuscripts 
in which they are found, Naumann has 
aptly called them the “Irish Lives.” It is 
possible that some medieval Irish expert 
on Virgil was responsible for the nucleus 
of the characteristic information they con- 
tain. 

A complex relationship exists between 
the members of this group of Lives; their 
tradition is not like that of an ancient au- 
thor whose text has suffered a certain 
amount of corruption in the course of 
transmission and can be reconstructed 
with reasonable accuracy. There was no 
rigid text to which adherence was neces- 
sary but rather a fund of information of 
which varying use could be made. No 
single Life makes use of all the informa- 
tion available or appears to be a copy of 
any other Life. The compilers selected 
and altered at will to suit the purpose of 
their task, which was to provide an intro- 
duction to the works of Virgil. In this way 
an inevitable amount of variety came 
about, even in the presentation of a single 
fact. 

In spite of individualities of treatment, 
there are numerous agreements in the use 
of certain unusual words and _ phrases 
which can be used to determine connec- 
tions between the Lives. The Persona di- 
vision of each supplies the necessary ma- 
terials in giving the names of Virgil’s par- 
ents, etymologies of his names, and prodi- 
gies relating to his birth. V and P lack the 
division Persona, but some indication of 
their position in the group appears in 
their lists of Virgil’s friends, where they 
agree with m and B against R and §). 


VIRGIL’S PARENTS 
Maro (father): R 32, B45; this may be a 


reflection of Phocas 30 
Stimicho (father): S$: 4, m 6 


Maia (mother): R 26, 8:4, m7, yI 5, 823 
Lucretius (Maia’s brother): R 28, 8:4, m 9, 
yI 158 


DERIVATIONS OF VIRGIL’S NAMES 
poplite grandi (Publius): 8, 6, m 16, B 38 
res publica (Publius): R23, 8:7, m 16, 
B 39 

vere gliscens (Virgilius): m 17, B 41 

virga (Virgilius): R25, 8:7, m17, B 40, 
yI 1234 

niger (Maro): R 34, m 18, B 44 

eloquens (Maro): S; 15, m 19, B 44 


™ PRODIGIES 

Maia’s dream: R 25-27, 8, 8-10, m/7-9, 
B 40 

terebinthi (the dream tree): S; 10, m 9 

the prophecy: R 29-31, 8, 10-15, m 9-14; 
ef. yI 14-16 


The kinship of the various Lives is re- 
vealed in their structure as well as in 
similarities of phrasing. R and §; are con- 
structed on the same plan, and B is very 
similar to them. V, P, and m form a close- 
ly related group, while yI is modeled upon 
Servius. R begins with the extracts from 
Jerome, which §; includes with the Per- 
sona material. Next follow the divisions 
Locus, Tempus, and Persona in order, in 
both R and §;. Then come Causa and 
Amici Virgilit, and then Inimici, which is 
an obvious interpolation in R and omitted 
by S,. The next divisions in R are Auc- 
tores, Partes scientiae, and Genera locu- 
tionum. §; has the same, but with the last 
two reversed in order. R closes with an 
excerpt from Philargyrius a II which is 
an addition to the basic plan of the Life. 

33 R alone calls Lucretius interpretator somniorum, 
which may be connected with Phocas 42, interprete 


lauro; only one scribe would need to read this as 
interprete lucretio to give rise to the error. 

34 Like Servius 8, yI 8 says Parthenias dictus est 
but explains that the word is Greek for virgo. yl is pat- 
terned on Servius throughout and is particularly 
associated with the Tours Servius Paris, Lat. 7959, 
saec. IX, which like yI has the phrase patre figulo 
matre maia. 
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B begins with Locus, Tempus, and Per- 
sona (including extracts from Jerome) and 
continues with Auctores, Amici, and Ini- 
mici. It lacks the divisions Causa, Partes 
scientiae, and Genera locuttonum. More 
than any other of the Lives, it uses quota- 
tions from Virgil to support its state- 
ments. The Persona material in B is more 
complete than that in any other of the 
Lives, but it is too much to say with Nau- 
mann (p. 372) that because of its primi- 
tive look it probably preserves the char- 
acteristics of the Irish Lives in their most 
original form. The text of B reveals that 
it is a conflate; it is also very likely that 
Hagen did not print all of B from the 
manuscript.** When it becomes possible 
once again for some scholar to look at 
Bernensis 167, it will probably be revealed 
that Hagen broke off his text at the point 
where the sections now lacking in B com- 
mence. 

V, P, and m have the same general 
plan. V and P omit Persona, which begins 
m and consists mainly of materials taken 
from a source common to §;, with the 
addition of some information taken from 
a source common to B. After the opening 
division Persona, m, like V and P, con- 
tinues with Tempus, Causa, Amici, and 
Inimici. Then follow in m three interpo- 
lated sections Locus, Tempus, and Causa, 
apparently taken from a source related 
to B. Then m continues with Titulus ope- 
ris, Auctores, and Partes scientiae; these V 
and P have also, with the first two re- 
versed in order. V and P conclude with 
some materials borrowed from Servius. 
All three of these Lives are confused; the 
compilers were careless in assembling their 
borrowings, but their reckless operations 

3% Hagen, pp. 689-90: ‘“‘Codicum Bernensem 167 
saec. IX/X ....continentur autem eo codice.... 
haec: f. I v.-III v. titulo incrprT ARGUMENTUM IN VIR. 


de Vergilii vita scriptisque nonnulla medii aevi excogi- 
tamenta, quorum primum huius libri calci adieci.”’ 
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left the plan of the original clearly in evi- 
dence. The corresponding divisions in the 
three Lives display materials obviously 
derived from closely related sources. 

The plan of yI and most of its contents 
are taken from Servius, but its style is 
that of the Irish Lives, with which it also 
shares some characteristic information. It 
seems to reflect one branch of the tradi- 
tion, as B reflects another. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of yI is the pres- 
ence of the periochae ascribed to John the 
Scot with which it closes. His name ap- 
pears in connection with other Virgilian 
periochae, and it is possible that he may 
have had something to do with the prepa- 
ration of larger introductions to Virgil 
such as the Irish Lives are. 


III 


The history of the periochae system, 
and of the introductions to the works of 
various authors composed according to it, 
has been studied by Przychocki, whose 
chief concern was with Accessus Ovidi- 
ant.*° Among others, he mentions those 
periochae contained in Donatus and Ser- 
vius; to these may be added the outlines 
in Philargyrius a II (Thilo III2, p. 2, 7- 
13), which also had great influence on 
later composers of introductions to Virgil. 

These models were not the only ones 
followed. Locus, Tempus, and Persona 
are found in Jerome*’ and Isidore.** The 
group of periochae which concluded yI ap- 
pears in Augustine®® and Alcuin;*® the 
same order and words contained in yl 
appear in an introduction to Sedulius 


%G. Przychocki, 
1911). 


Accessus Ovidiani (Krakéw, 


37 Hieronymi expositio quattuor evangeliorum, pro- 


logus (Migne, Pat. Lat., XXX, 531). 
38 Isidore Orig. ii. 16. 1. 


39 De rhetorica 7-11 (C. Halm, Rhetores Latini 


minores (Lipsiae, 1863], pp. 141, 8—144, 10). 
40 De arte rhetorica 6 (Halm, RLM, p. 527, 9-15). 
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found in MS Paris 13029, saec. [X.*' Re- 
migius of Auxerre makes use of them in 
his commentary on the Disticha Catonis,® 
and accompanied by the corresponding 
Greek terms they appear in Codex Ber- 
nensis 165, saec. IX, the great Virgil of 
Tours, in an introduction ascribed to John 
the Scot.* 

The answers to the seven periochae 
questions quis, quid, cur, quomodo, ubi, 
quando, and quibus facultatibus are found 
wholly or in part in each of the Irish 
Lives, although the order and exact words 
are altered to suit the purpose of the in- 
dividual compilers. It is perhaps imprac- 
ticable to reconstruct the text of the origi- 
nal of the group, but it is not impossible 
to outline its form. It may have consisted 


41 This may be connected with Remigius of Auxerre 
(ef. M. Manitius, Geschichte d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, 
I, 512, n. 3). 

«2 Of. A. Mancini, ‘‘Un commento ignoto di Remy 
d'Auxerre ai Disticha Catonis,’’ Rendiconti della Reale 
Accademia dei Lincet, Serie quinta, XI (1902), 175-98. 
Remigius mentions also the Partes Philosophiae (i.e., 
scientiae), and titulus operis. He was a great composer 
of Accessus and used the periochae constantly. J.J. H. 
Savage, ‘‘The Scholia in the Virgil of Tours, Bernensis 
165," HSCP, XXXVI (1925), 91-164, esp. pp. 162-64, 
is of the opinion that at least part of a commentary of 
Remigius on Virgil exists in Paris B.N. lat. 7930, saec. 
X ex. In this manuscript is also a Life of Virgil partly 
derived from two of the Vitae Gudianae. 


43 Savage, HSCP, XXXVI (1925), 163, n. 2, prints 
the beginning and end of this introduction. With 
proper spelling of the Greek words, the complete text 
is as follows: ‘‘salva interim expositione Servii eno- 
demus VII periochae secundum Iohannem Scottum, 
utentes proprietate achivi sermonis. hae enim debent 
requiri in capite uniusquisque auctoris vel libri: = 

Tis 
quid cur quomodo ubi quando unde cum * enim 

re Stdre Tras trod wore wobev 

quis * ris prosopa id est persona requiritur. cum 
cur ti pragma id est causa. deinde ddr id est airla 
id est res quare fecerit. xas. rpéxos id est modus 
quomodo videlicet composuerit. 0d. réros id est 
locus quo ediderit artem romae scilicet vel mantuae. 
rore. xpdvos id est tempus quo composuerti autem 
sciendum quia tempore Octavi composuerit. 7é0ev 
id est t\nv id est materies investigatur. si quidem de 
excidio troiae et de erroribus aeneae et bellis aeneidis 
Scripsit. his ‘ta breviter explanatis, enucleemus sep- 
tem periochas secundum Servii expositionem, quae 
Studiose debent requiri.’’ Two similar introductions 
are to be found in the codices Monacensis 18059, saec 
XI (Thilo I, lxxxv, n. 1), and Paris. Lat. 8069, saec. 
XI (Savage, loc. cit.). 


of seven divisions (later expanded into 
nine or more) corresponding to the seven 
questions: (1) Locus, sometimes answer- 
ing both ubi and quid; (2) Tempus, quan- 
do; (3) Persona, quis; (4) Causa, cur (the 
Amici and Inimici doubtless formed an 
integral part of Causa at first and were 
separated later); (5) Auctores, quibus fa- 
cultatibus; (6) Genera carminum; and (7) 
Partes scientiae, which either separately or 
together took care of quomodo. 

The original Life must have been put 
together before the middle of the ninth 
century and very probably existed in the 
same form considerably earlier. The in- 
terests of Alcuin and his group may have 
led them to do some work of this kind; 
John the Scot and Remigius occupied 
themselves with it, as is well known. The 
etymologies in the Lives look very much 
like their work. 

The derivation of Virgilius from virga 
is acommonplace. Yet the compiler of yI 
knows that partenos....Graece, virgo 
dicitur Latine. Behind this lies a knowl- 
edge of Greek on the part of someone, 
similar to that exhibited in yII with some- 
what less accuracy and in R, B, and m, 
where Maro is interpreted as niger. Ser- 
vius and Servius auctus are full of ety- 
mologies, some original** and some which 
can be traced back to Varro, Nonius Mar- 
cellus, and Festus.* None of those which 

4“ E.g., Servius auctus on Aen. viii. 138: “alii 
Mercurium quasi Medicurrium a Latinis dictum vo- 
lunt, quod inter caelum et inferos semper intercurrat.”’ 
The name Maia, which the Vulgate D and all the 
Irish Lives except B apply to Virgil’s mother, may 
come from Servius. The use of the name in this wise 
must be connected with its numerous appearances in 
the commentaries. Maia is several times mentioned 
as one of the Pleiades, and in the conclusion of the 
passage mentioned above as the mother of Mercury, 
the god of eloquence. The Pleiades were known also 
as Vergiliae (cf. Servius on Geo. i. 138). The connec- 


tion must have been too obvious to be missed by a 
medieval scholar who really knew his Servius. 


4 Cf. W. P. Mustard, ‘‘The Etymologies in the 
Servian Commentary to Virgil,'’ Colorado College 
Studies, III (1892), 1-37. 
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appear in the Lives comes from any of 
these early sources or from Isidore or any 
of the various Latin glossaries. They may 
well be the products of the ingenuity of 
later scholars like John the Scot and 
Remigius, who possessed both a flair for 
derivations and a certain knowledge of 
Greek. *® 


Houuis Ritcure Upson 


liani. With more examples of these intro- 
ductions at hand, a clear connection with 
John the Scot or Remigius might be made, 
and through them with their predecessors. 
This pursuit might reveal additional in- 
formation about the interpolations con- 
tained in the Vulgate Vita Donatiana. 
Parts of these appear in the Lives and in 


Suetonius 


Jerone Donatus 
Wess 
Servius Augustine W 
Pee hooas 
Vite Probus OP 64 
ernensis - 
{ II YS igo rs 
Phil. / 
{ TII all y 





\ 





Vulgate 


Fia. 1 


The remote ancestor of the Irish Lives 
may have been a part of the commentary 
of Philargyrius b, with which B, V, and P 
are associated in the manuscripts. A fur- 
ther search in the manuscripts of Philar- 
gyrian scholia listed by Funaioli, in Libri 
Manuales, and in Florilegia ought to re- 
veal new and important Accessus Vergi- 


46 Remigius, Expositio super Catonem, in praef. 
libri ii. 1-2 (Mancini, Rendiconti, XI [1902], 189): 
“‘docet (sc. Virgilius] terrae culturam in Georgicorum 
libro. ge graece, latine terra, orgia cultura.’’ John 
the Scot Marcianum 50, 17 (C. E. Lutz, Iohannis 
Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum [Cambridge, 1939], 
p. 61, 11-13): ‘‘Forecus rex Asiae habuit tres filias 
quarum nomina Stenno Euriale Medusa, quae, 
quoniam agricole erant et colende terre peritissime, 
yorgones dicte sunt; 74 terra, gpyor opus, gorgones 
terre cultrices.’’ Cf. also Vita Monacensis (m) 98-101: 
‘“‘ge enim graece, latine terra dicitur; orgin vel orgon 
graece, latine culmen vel cultura intellegitur et est 
georca carmen id est terrarum cultura.’’ Also, Vita 
Vossiana F. 79 (V), Funaioli, p. 108, 3-6: ‘‘Georgica 
.... graece compositum, ge enim graece, latine terra 
dicitur; orge vero vel orgion vel cultura intellegitur.”’ 


authors long antedating the fifteenth cen- 
tury.*’ 


47 Cassiodorus De orthographia iii (Pat. Lat., LXX, 
1247) quotes the line commune imperium cum Tove 
Caesar habet (Diehl, p. 35, 16), altering commune to 
divisum; he tells the anecdote about Virgil and Ennius 
(Diehl, p. 35, 71-72) in his Institutiones i. 8. Aldhelm 
De metris exxxiii (R. Ehwald, Aldhelmi opera [Bero- 
lini, 1919], p. 186) quotes the line sic vos non vobis 
(Diehl, p. 35, 27), the Culex epitaph (De metris cxv), 
and, from Jerome, the first line of Virgil’s epitaph 
(De metris ix). Ekkehard IV of St. Gall knew of the 
verses hos ego versiculos fect... . fertis aratra boves 
(Diehl, p. 35, 24-28), as one of his carmina shows 
(ef. J. Egli, Der Liber Benedictionum Ekkeharts IV 
(St. Gallen, 1909], p. 27, 75-78). A whole collection of 
these items appears on folium 27 r.v. of Codex Lipsien- 
sis Rep. I 74, saec. [X/X, from the district of Orléans 
(cf. M. Haupt, ‘‘Ueber eine Handschrift der Leipziger 
Stadtbibliothek,’’ Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der 
kgl. sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philol.-histor. Klasse, II [1850], 1-16). The 
book is a kind of medieval Anthologia Latina. The 
collection includes the epitaphs of Virgil, Balista, and 
the Culex, the distichs nocte pluit tota, and the verses 
hos ego.... vellera fertis oves (Diehl, p. 35, 15-16, 
24-27). 
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A revision is necessary of Naumann’s 
stemma of relationship of the vitae Vergi- 
lianae, particularly in that part which 
deals with the Irish Lives. Most of the 
symbols used in Figure 1 are those previ- 
ously mentioned; a few additional items 
require explanation. W and Z are the two 
branches of the Vita Donatiana tradition. 
LPN are the codices of Philargyrius al- 
ready mentioned. Brummer did not use L. 
Philargyrius a II is the short Life Brum- 
mer prints, hence the dependence on Je- 
rome. X represents the original of the 
characteristics peculiar to the Irish Lives; 


y and z are intermediate steps. No at- 
tempt has been made to express all the 
probable connections between the Lives 
themselves and their possible sources. 
Several factors need to be kept in mind: 
the influence of the commentary of Phi- 
largyrius a II on R and B; the influence 
of Servius on the Lives other than yI, 
where it appears strongest; the influence 
of Jerome, Isidore, and vagrant scholia re- 
flecting bits of the great Virgil commen- 
taries and X; finally, the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual compilers themselves. 


DvuQuEsNE UNIVERSITY 





THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE ETHICS OF EPICTETUS 


PHILLIP DE LACY 


HERE were certain of the Stoics, 

says Diogenes Laertius, who re- 

garded their philosophy as such a 
unified whole that it could not be divided 
into parts.'! It was all joined together in 
such a way that logic could not be dif- 
ferentiated from ethics, nor ethics from 
physics. The justice of this view is im- 
mediately apparent when one recalls that 
the Stoics could not discuss logical infer- 
ence without becoming involved in the 
problem of physical determinism, or the 
duties of man without first determining 
the nature of god. One and the same rea- 
son was for them the first principle of 
physics, the judge of good and evil, and 
the criterion of true and false. 

Yet, though all parts of the Stoic phi- 
losophy were closely interdependent, it 
was impossible for the Stoics to expound 
or to teach their philosophy without se- 
lecting some one phase of it as a starting- 
point and from that proceeding in some 
order to the rest. No part could be un- 
derstood fully without the other parts, yet 
the whole could be arranged in a system 
of increasing complexity, and the relative- 
ly simple and elementary parts of philoso- 
phy could be studied first, with a gradual 
progression to the more difficult. In the 
end, by this process, doctrines which had 
first to be introduced as assumptions 
would find their place in the whole demon- 
strative system. 

The most elementary part of philoso- 
phy, that which should be taught first to 
students, is, according to most Stoies, 
logic.? The study of logic, Epictetus says, 

1 Diog. Laer. vii. 40; cf. Sextus AM vii. 19: ‘O ée 


Tlovecdwvios, éwei ra piv pépn ris didogodias axwpiora tori 
GdAnrwv. .... 


2 Diog. Laer. vii. 40; Sextus AM vii, 22-23. 


{CuassicaL PamoLogy, XXXVIII, Aprin, 1943] 


is far simpler than the study of ethics, 
and it is impossible for one even to ap- 
proach ethics until he has mastered logic. 
For in logic rules and relations are pre- 
sented simply, whereas in ethics there are 
all sorts of complicating factors. Reason 
in logic is studied apart from subject mat- 
ter, whereas in ethics it is applied to ap- 
pearances and actions.* Physies, being a 
study of cosmic reason, is the most com- 
prehensive of all, and, as one would ex- 
pect, it has the final and highest place in 
the Stoic scheme.‘ It requires in a student 
the knowledge of both logic and ethics, if 
he is to understand the interrelations be- 
tween objects and the workings of provi- 
dence. When he has mastered physics, 
then he can see the demonstration of the 
assumptions he had to make at earlier 
stages about the nature of truth and 
knowledge and the relation of man to god. 

This scheme, which was at least as old 
as Chrysippus,® was not accepted by all 
the Stoics. Posidonius, for example, made 
physics the first part of philosophy, and he 
based ethics and logic on physies.® Sen- 
eca, who frequently follows Posidonius, 
states that ethics must presuppose a 
knowledge of physics. The formula hu- 
mani officii is the oneness of the universe, 

3 Arrian Discourses of Epictetus (ed. Schenkl 


(Leipzig: Teubner, 1916]) i. 26; ef. Diog. Laer. vii. 83 
(von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, II, 39). 


4 Plut. De Stoic. repug. 1035a; Sextus AM vii. 23. 
A. Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa (Stuttgart: Enke, 
1890), pp. 13-19, discusses at some length the Stoic 
division of philosophy. 


5 Diog. Laer. vii. 40 assigns to Chrysippus the pro- 
gression, logic, physics, ethics, but in the passages 
mentioned above Sextus and Plutarch both give the 
progression as logic, ethics, physics. Their combined 
authority is more reliable than that of Diogenes. 


6 Diog. Laer. vii. 41; cf. Bonhéffer, op. cit., p. 15. 
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including man and god.’ Both ethical 
praecepta, he says, and logical probationes 
depend on decreta sapientiae, i.e., dog- 
mata.’ Hence decreta, or physical theories, 
are basic to both logic and ethics. In an- 
other place Seneca says that the study of 
physics is not irrelevant to ethics and ap- 
peals to Posidonius and Archidemus as au- 
thorities.° How, Seneca asks, can you 
know what conduct is correct if you do 
not discover what is best for man and ex- 
amine his nature?! He goes on to point 
out that the behavior of men and animals 
depends on their constitutiones."' In the 
Senecan form of Stoicism ethics is not so 
closely dependent on logic, though the 
principles of logic are occasionally in- 
voked.” Cicero’s account of Stoic ethics 
in De finibus iii also relates ethics more 
closely to physics than to logic." 
Epictetus, however, seems to have re- 
mained faithful to the progression used by 
Chrysippus. It must be assumed, of 
course, that Arrian’s Discourses of Epicte- 
tus give a reliable account of Epictetus’ 
ethical teaching. In the Discourses a 
knowledge of logic is required as a pre- 
requisite for the study of ethics, whereas 
the physical doctrines that Epictetus 
mentions are always stated in the sim- 
plest terms and are treated as comple- 
7 Seneca E pist. mor. 95. 51-52. Posidonius is men- 
tioned in sec. 65 of this letter, but, of course, he is not 
necessarily the source of the sections referred to here. 


8 Ibid. 95. 59-63. 
* Ibid. 121. 1. 


10 Ibid. 121. 3: ““Quomodo enim scies qui [mores] 
habendi sint, nisi quid homini sit optimum inveneris, 
nisi naturam eius inspexeris?”’ 

1 Ibid, 121, 9-16. 


2 Especially in Epist. mor. 66. 32: ‘Virtus non 
aliud quam recta ratio est. Omnes virtutes rationes 
sunt..... Qualis ratio est, tales et actiones sunt.” 

183 In De fin. iii. 16 Cicero begins the exposition of 
Stoic ethics with the nature of animals, and in 23 he 
States that ‘‘cum autem omnia officia a principiis natu- 
rae proficiscantur, ab isdem necesse est proficisci ipsam 
Sapientiam.’’ Of course, he mentions logical processes, 
®., consectaria in 26-27. But logic in Cicero's ac- 


count, as in Seneca’s, does not provide the basis for 
ethics. 


ments to ethical theory, not as its first 
principles. Epictetus recognizes, of course, 
that the study of ethics cannot be com- 
plete until the student has mastered phys- 
ics, but he does not assume that the stu- 
dent of ethics has yet reached that stage." 
This condition is exactly what one would 
expect in the Chrysippean progression, 
where ethics is subsequent to logic but 
antecedent to physics. 

An examination of the first book of the 
Discourses reveals clearly that Arrian, in 
spite of his apology for the work and his 
division of it into short and seemingly dis- 
connected conversations, has carefully 
planned a progressive exposition of ethical 
theory, collecting and organizing his ma- 
terial in terms of the principles of logic. 
He has thinly veiled under the literary 
form of the diatribe the logical structure 
of Epictetus’ ethics." 

Since the study of ethics follows imme- 
diately on the study of logic, the first step 
in a treatise on ethics will be to show, in a 
preliminary and somewhat simplified way, 
the connection between the two studies. 
The first discourse of the first book of 
Epictetus accomplishes this.’° It asserts 

14 Such a situation, at least, seems to be indicated 
by the opening of the twelfth discourse of Book i. 
There Epictetus enumerates five possible views about 
the gods and states that it is necessary for the phi- 
losopher to have examined each of these views and to 
have arrived at the view that the gods care for men. 
Bonhdffer (op. cit., p. 21) recognizes that Epictetus’ 


ethics is much more closely related to logic than to 
physics. 

15 It is not necessary here to raise the question of 
the verbal accuracy of Arrian’s report of Epictetus’ 
discourses. We need only assume that Epictetus had a 
systematic ethics which he taught in his school and 
which Arrian used for a framework in the first book of 
the Discourses. In spite of his literary imitation of 
Xenophon, Arrian has portrayed in detail the meth- 
ods and subjects of Epictetus’ teaching. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the plan of Arrian’s work is 
based on Epictetus’ system of ethics. For the con- 
duct of the school see Ivo Bruns, De schola Epicteti 
(Kiel: Schmidt and Klaunig, 1897). 


16 It often happens that the headings of the dis- 
courses do not point to the main topics of the dis- 
courses. This is the case with the first discourse, and 
even more so with the sixth, where the reference to 
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that reason, or the logical faculty (4 dtvayis 
# oyu), is the only faculty capable of 
making value judgments. It is different 
from all other faculties in this: that it 
can examine (Gewpeiv) and test (doxiwafevr) 
its own operations and everything else as 
well.!7 Other faculties have a restricted 
subject matter which they can analyze 
but whose value they are not competent 
to judge. Music can teach us how to play 
but not when or what we ought to play. 
Reason alone, by virtue of its self-analy- 
sis, can tell us the value of itself and of all 
the other faculties. Hence it determines 
the proper use of the other faculties, and 
it makes value judgments. 

This axiological function of the logical 
faculty is called the ‘‘use of appearances.” 
The exact meaning of this phrase will be- 
come clearer as the work progresses. The 
term ‘‘appearance”’ (¢avracia) does not re- 
fer here to sense perceptions but refers 
rather to opinions of value that are ex- 
pressed in such statements as, “This ob- 
ject appears to be good” or “That object 
seems to be bad.’!8 The use (xpious) of 
appearances does not refer to any overt 
act of ours in manipulating external ob- 
jects but rather to the way we receive ap- 
pearances, test their validity, and relate 
to them our desires and impulses. The 
correct use of appearances comprehends 
the whole of ethics for Epictetus. As he 
providence seems less important than the discussion 
of the nature and operation of man's reason. The 
title, ‘‘On Providence,'’ is very misleading. Schenkl 
(Introd., pp. Ixxviii, lxxxi—lxxxii) finds some evidence 
that these titles were later additions, but he con- 
cludes that most of them were written by Arrian 


himself. Whatever their origin, it is not the titles but 
the text that demands analysis and interpretation. 


17 Epictetus i. 1. doxatew is Epictetus’ technical 
term for determining a thing's value. In ii. 23. 6 ré 
doxipaoor is equated with 7d riv atlav éxaorov Aoyoipevor. 
Cicero mentions the reflexive nature of reason in 
De fin. iii, 24: ‘Sola enim sapientia in se tota con- 
versa est, quod idem in ceteris artibus non fit.”’ 


18 See Bonhdéffer, op. cit., pp. 140-41, for ¢avragia 
as axiological. 


says in the first discourse, it is the xpa- 
TisTov amavtwy and the xupredov, the one 
thing which the gods have put in our 
power. Everything else is beyond our con- 
trol. We may then state the doctrine ex- 
pressed in the first discourse as follows: 
Since things beyond our control are not 
pertinent to our moral conduct, the whole 
of ethics is limited to the use of appear- 
ances, which alone is in our power; and, 
since the correct use of appearances is a 
logical function of man, the whole of 
ethics is a function of logic. 

The succeeding discourses, though pre- 
sented as discontinuous, have a continu- 
ous development. Though the transitions 
between them are often lacking, they can 
easily be supplied. The transition be- 
tween the first and second discourse may 
be stated as follows: Since the logical, or 
rational, use of appearances is the highest 
good, it follows that the irrational use of 
appearances is the only evil. The irra- 
tional alone is unendurable to a rational 
animal, Epictetus says in the opening sen- 
tence of the second discourse. The prob- 
lem in ethics, then, is to determine what 
is rational and what irrational.!? Now, 
according to Epictetus, what is rational 
for one person is not always rational for 
another. The problem of ethies, then, and 
the goal of education, is to apply the gen- 
eral notions of the rational and irrational 
to particular cases in harmony with na- 
ture. In this formulation are contained 
many implications not developed until a 
later stage of Epictetus’ discussion. The 
nature of a general notion (here called 
mpodnyis) and its application to particu- 
lars (&papydtew rats éml pépovs ovciais) 
are discussed in i. 22, where it is pointed 


19 The Greek terms are eidoyov and 4doyov. It 
should be noted that «#\oyor does not mean “‘prob- 
able’ in Epictetus’ language. It must be the positive 
counterpart of ddoyov, i.e., rational or logical as op- 
posed to irrational or illogical. Probability has no 
place in Stoic logic or ethics. See below, p. 116. 
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out that this application, which makes 
value judgments possible, is a logical proc- 
ess subject to the logical rules and tests 
of judgment.° The phrase “in harmony 
with nature” (cvpdavws 7H dice) intro- 
duces the doctrine that ethics is concord- 
ant with physics. Epictetus goes on to ex- 
plain this concord. The application of the 
common notion of rational depends on two 
factors: the value of the external object 
and the character of the person. What is 
rational for one person will not be rational 
for another. Hence the application must 
be in harmony with the character, or na- 
ture, of the person involved. An irrational 
act may be described as an act where a 
person sells his character for less than it 
is worth. For example, for the sake of 
something external, such as a consulship, 
he sells his freedom and calm; or, for a 
few extra hours of life, he yields to the will 
of a tyrant. One who knows his own 
worth and the worth of externals will not 
thus act out of harmony with his own 
character.?! 

Before he can know what is rational, 
then, a man must know his own charac- 
ter. This means that he must know his 
equipment or endowment (apackeuvn).” 
The highest endowment of man, Epictetus 
says in the third discourse, is reason, 
which raises us above the animals and 
makes us akin to god. Here Epictetus ap- 
peals to a doyua of physics, namely, the 
relation of man to animals and gods. 
Those men who keep in mind that they 
are endowed with reason have a sure 
ground for the use of appearances and for 
judging what is rational for man. Those 
who do not take into account their own 
reason do not use their appearances ra- 
tionally but are like beasts and are sunk 

2° See below, pp. 122 f. 


°\ xpdawrov is the Greek word translated ‘‘char- 
acter.” The figure of selling one’s character is dis- 
cussed also in iv. 3. 


4. 2. 30. 


in evil-doing and misery. Hence to act 
rationally is to act in harmony with na- 
ture, since man is by nature rational. 
Epictetus has now explained briefly the 
relation of ethics to both logic and physics 
in terms of man’s reason. 

As the last sentence of the third dis- 
course said, an irrational use of appear- 
ances leads to unhappiness. The fourth 
discourse elaborates the relation of happi- 
ness and other common ethical concepts 
to the scheme thus far set up. Happiness 
results when the desire for the good is ful- 
filled and when avoidance of evil is suc- 
cessful. But desires for external goods are 
never sure of fulfilment. Hence the philoso- 
pher frees himself of all desire and never 
tries to avoid anything which is not in his 
power. As a consequence, happiness is in- 
dependent of external objects and is lim- 
ited to things in our power. Virtue guaran- 
tees happiness, so virtue and the progress 
in virtue are similarly limited to the con- 
trol of impulse (épuy), aversion (adopyn), 
desire (dpeés), avoidance (éxxdors), and 
related faculties. One makes progress 
when he refrains from externals and con- 
cerns himself with his own will (poaipe- 
o.s). When he has made his will harmo- 
nious with nature, then he is free and 
trusted (r.o7ds) and modest (aidquwv). He 
then is able to free himself from sorrow 
and unhappiness and fear. He lives calm- 
ly and peacefully, for he knows that ob- 
jects beyond his will are nothing to him. 

The relation of all these ethical notions 
to the rational use of appearances is now 
clear. Happiness, calm, and freedom are 
all obtained by the restriction of desire 
and impulse to the province of things in 
our control. This is the province of the 
will, for the operation of the will is limited 
to things in our control. Virtue is the 
agent of the restriction of desire. But, as 
was stated in the first discourse, the one 
thing in our control is the use of appear- 





ances. Hence will, virtue, happiness, and 
freedom are all inseparable from the ra- 
tional use of appearances. 

The whole of ethics, then, is included 
in the rational use of appearances. What 
makes this use rational? The next four 
discourses, 5-8, answer this question by 
showing how the operations of logic are 
employed in ethies. Before the examina- 
tion of these discourses, however, it is nec- 
essary to review briefly the main features 
of Stoic logic. The Stoics maintained that 
philosophy is based on absolute certainty. 
They recognized no theory of probability 
and they rejected skepticism in all its 
forms. The Stoic wise man assents only 
to those propositions which are necessar- 
ily true. He never holds a mere opinion, 
as opposed to knowledge, for he never as- 
sents to anything false.2* Of course, com- 
plete infallibility is not within the reach 
of the ordinary man, but every soul natu- 
rally assents to the true, rejects the false, 
and withholds judgment about the ob- 
scure.*4 In order to avoid assenting to 
anything false, the Stoic uses certain cri- 
teria of certainty. There are two forms of 
knowledge, mediate and immediate. The 
latter of these is derived from appear- 
ances. The criterion of the truth of an ap- 
pearance is karadnyis. An appearance is 
katadnr7ixn When it expresses accurately 
the underlying object which it reveals, in 
such a way that the appearance would not 
be possible if that object did not exist.” 
Mediate knowledge, or inference, is valid 
when there is a necessary connection be- 
tween the premise and the inference to be 
made from it. All inference is of the form: 
“Tf p, then gq,” or equivalent hypothetical, 
disjunctive, and conjunctive forms; e.g., 
“Either not p or q,” “Not both p and not 

23 Diog. Laer. vii. 121; cf. also the other passages 
quoted in SVF, III, 146-48. 

24 Epictetus iii. 3. 2. 

* Sextus AM vii. 248. 
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q,” “If not q, then not p.’* The hypo- 
thetical form of inference (cvvnupévor), 
which is regarded as the fundamental 
form, is valid only when there is a neces- 
sary connection between the hypothesis, 
or sign, and the conclusion, or thing signi- 
fied. This necessary connection is called 
““econsequence”’ (axodovbia).2” It is tested 
by contraposition (davackevn), i.e., the in- 
ference: “If p, then q,” is valid if it is true 
that, “If not q, then not p.’’8 The favorite 
Stoic example of valid inference is: “Tf it 
is day, it is light.’”” We may prove the va- 
lidity of this by the contraposition: “If 
it is not light, it is not day.”’ Or, as Di- 
ogenes states it, the hypothetical inference 
is valid if the opposite of the conclusion 
contradicts the hypothesis. For example, 
the proposition, ‘It is not light,’’ contra- 
dicts the proposition, “It is day.”’ There- 
fore, the hypothetical inference, “If it is 
day, it is light,’”’ is valid.2® The tests of 
both mediate and immediate knowledge 
are based on the principle of contradic- 
tion. A thing is true if a denial of it leads 
to contradiction or impossibility. Hence 
all tested truth for the Stoics is necessary 
truth. A set of terms preserved by Di- 
ogenes emphasizes this fact. Dialectic, he 
says, is characterized by avoidance of rash 
assent (ampottwoia), resistance to mere 
probability (davexaiorns), irrefutability 
(avedeyéia), correct reference of appear- 
ances to reason (auaraiorns); and science 
(€mcornun) is sure (aogdadns)and unchange- 
able (auetartwros).*” 

% Diog. Laer. vii. 71-72. 

27 Sextus AM viii. 108-12. The ‘‘material’’ impli- 
cation recognized by the Stoics is not relevant here 
(Sextus AM viii. 245-48). 

28 See Philod. De signis iv. 11, xii. 6. It may be 


noted that the criteria of both mediate and immedi- 
ate knowledge have the form of contraposition. 


2° Diog. Laer. vii. 73. The word for contradiction 
is waxn. 


30 Diog. Laer. vii. 46-47 (SV F, II, 39). The papy- 
rus fragment published in SVF, II, 40-42, which is 
clearly a discussion of the Stoic theory of infallibility 


in assent, adds two more terms, dvetaxarnros and 
avayuaprnros. 
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Epictetus develops his theory of ethics 
after the pattern of Stoic logic. He dif- 
ferentiates the mediate and immediate 
knowledge required in ethics, recognizes 
the criteria of the validity of each, and 
stresses throughout both the hypothetical 
form of inference and the necessary nature 
of truth. Discourses 5-8 in the first book 
give the basic application of logic to 
ethics. The fifth discourse, by way of in- 
troduction, differentiates the two forms of 
knowledge, mediate and immediate, gives 
the criterion for each, and attacks those 
skeptics who deny the existence of either 
form. As Epictetus states it, the two er- 
rors in logic are, first, not to assent to the 
evident and, second, not to avoid contra- 
diction. As an example of the former, he 
mentions the skeptic who cannot differen- 
tiate between the appearances of sleeping 
and waking and does not recognize the 
latter as xaradnrixai.*! Epictetus does 
not give an example of mediate knowledge 
but contents himself with the statements 
that the skeptic cannot see the conse- 
quences (zapaxodovbetv) of a thing or per- 
ceive a contradiction (uaxn). Here we rec- 
ognize some of the familiar logical terms. 
This discourse, then, is a very brief re- 
minder to the student of the basic prin- 
ciples of Stoic logic, with the additional 
comment that one who cannot recognize 
and use them has a petrified or brutalized 
mind. 

The sixth discourse shows how the logi- 
cal relation of consequence is used in eth- 
ics. Epictetus picks up from the second 
discourse the statement that man is en- 
dowed with reason. By the work of provi- 
dence this endowment, like every other, 
has its proper function and object. The 
objects of reason are appearances. Its 

% Epictetus actually uses the equivalent verb 
form, xaradayBavers (i. 5. 6). The contrast between 
dreaming and waking is mentioned in a similar con- 


text by Cicero De div. ii. 126, where the clarity of the 
latter is stressed. 


function is not only to receive them but 
to select, abstract, add together, combine 
them, and pass from one to another. Yet 
all these functions, marvelous as they are, 
are not peculiar to man. They are shared 
by the irrational animals as well. The dis- 
tinctively rational function, which sepa- 
rates man from the animals, is the power 
to see the consequences of appearances 
(} mapakodov0nrix? Sibvayts). The mere use 
of appearances is shared by animals. The 
ability to see the consequences of the use 
was given by god to man alone.® Later, 
Epictetus will show how the relation of 
consequence appears in many different 
ways in ethics. In the present passage, 
however, he applies it only to the princi- 
ple that actions and ends depend on en- 
dowment. ‘Qv yap ai xaracxeval dradopor, 
TovTwy kal Ta Epya kal ra TeAn. We attain 
our end only if we use appearances accord- 
ing to the consequences of our endow- 
ment (axodovlws 7H Karacxevq). Thus the 
ethical principle of the second discourse, 
that we should preserve our character, 
and the formulation of ethics as the ra- 
tional use of appearances have now been 
combined by means of the logical relation 
of consequence. 

Epictetus says also that the action in 
accord with consequence must be accord- 
ing to method (xara rpérov) and order 
(rerayuerws). Animals, being irrational, 
are content to use appearances at random 
(érwoodv). But manis an observer (#ear7s) 
and an interpreter (é&nynrjs). The exer- 
cise of man’s endowment is furthered by 
adversity, as in the case of Heracles. For 
man is endowed with the powers neces- 
sary to endure any hardship. Hence the 
enduring of hardship is merely a form of 
acting according to the consequence of our 
endowment. Hardship is a specific matter 
(An) for ethical training (yuuvacia). 


32 In ii. 8 this differentiation of men and animals is 
again discussed. 





To conclude the sixth discourse, Epicte- 
tus relates other ethical notions to this 
new formulation of using appearances ac- 
cording to consequences. This use is in 
our power, unhindered and unconstrained. 
It gives us freedom and puts an end to 
our complaints and sorrows. It may be 
noted here that the relation of conse- 
quence, though necessary, is not in any 
sense fatalistic or deterministic. It is at 
best a hypothetical necessity.** As Epic- 
tetus says, if man is to attain his proper 
end, he must act according to the conse- 
quences of appearances. This is in no way 
a denial of man’s freedom.*4 

Thus the rational use of appearances 
has now become the use of appearances 
according to consequence. Now the rela- 
tion of consequence in Stoic logic is a nec- 
essary relation and can be tested by a for- 
mal test. If Epictetus proclaims that this 
relation is basic in ethics, we should ex- 
pect him to maintain that the correct use 
of appearances in ethics is based on nec- 
essary truth and is subject to a formal 
logical criterion. This is precisely the 
view he sets forth in the seventh discourse. 
He says that, just as we have a test of the 
genuineness of coins, so we require the 
ability to test and judge the true, the false, 
and the uncertain. Logic teaches us how 
one thing is the consequence of another 
and when one thing follows on one thing 
or on many. One must master these 
things if he is to establish proofs and de- 
termine consequences properly and not be 
misled by fallacies. That is why students 
have been required to study and practice 
logic. The obedience to the laws of logic 
is itself a duty. Once we have granted the 
premises, it is a duty and a necessity to 


3s This same kind of hypothetical necessity occurs 
in the Stoic doctrine of coniunctiones (Cic. De fato 15) 
as an escape from fatalism. 

34 Cf. the remarks on freedom in i. 12. 8-16. 

3% The analogy with coins occurs frequently in 
Epictetus, e.g., ii. 3, iii. 3, iv. 5. 16-17. 
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abide by the consequence from them. But 
if the premises are changed, then the con- 
sequence is no longer binding. The stu- 
dent must know when to grant a hypothe- 
sis and to accept its consequences and re- 
ject what conflicts with it. He cannot ac- 
quire this ability without careful training 
in logic. The failure to learn logic means 
the inability to use appearances according 
to consequence, and that means that the 
basic error in ethics, as well as in logic, 
has been committed. In this way Epicte- 
tus establishes the rules of logic as the 
criteria of value judgments and justifies 
the opening statement of the seventh dis- 
course, that the study of logical fallacies 
and hypothetical propositions is relevant 
to moral conduct. 

Epictetus next gives a warning against 
inconclusive forms of argument. Since the 
Stoics did not accept any argument that 
was not based on the necessary relation 
of consequence, they regarded epichei- 
remes and enthymemes and the like as 
worthless to a philosopher. The philoso- 
pher can handle them, Epictetus says, for 
anyone who can handle complete syllo- 
gisms can certainly handle incomplete syl- 
logisms. Yet the incomplete syllogisms 
mislead those who use them, and the phi- 
losopher, having mastered the complete 
syllogism, has no time for the incomplete. 
This discourse clearly indicates a differ- 
ence between Epictetus and Aristotle. For 
Aristotle ethics is not a demonstrative 
science, hence it must resort to probabili- 
ties and approximations.** For Epictetus 
the whole of ethics, and the rest of philos- 
ophy as well, is entirely demonstrative. 
The philosopher has no use for mere prob- 
ability in any field. The parallel between 
certainty in logic and in ethics is indicated 
in many places by Epictetus. In iii. 3. 2 
he says that just as the soul naturally as- 
sents to the true, rejects the false, and 


% Nicomachean Ethics i. 1094b. 11-27. 
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withholds judgment of the obscure, so it 
desires the good, avoids the evil, and nei- 
ther desires nor avoids that which is 
neither good nor evil. This statement im- 
plies that just as there is no intermediate 
between true and false, such as the prob- 
able, so there is no intermediate between 
good and evil. A thing is one or the other 
or neither. From this it is easy to see how 
the Stoics hold the view that there are 
no degrees of virtue, i.e., no intermediate 
steps between right and wrong.*? The 
terms used to describe the necessary char- 
acter of the good are much the same as 
those used to describe truth. The correct 
ethical conduct is, according to Epictetus, 
amepimtwros, avamwdrevkTOs, dvauapTytos, 
aveLarrarntos, ampomrrTwros, and is character- 
ized by avekacorns, duerarTwoia, and aoga- 
hea.*® These words all emphasize the in- 
fallibility of the good, and all but the 
first two of them were used by the Stoics 
to indicate the demonstrative certainty of 
truth.*® For the Stoics then, ethics, like 
logic, must be a completely demonstra- 
tive science. 

An application of consequence which 
shows the inseparability of ethics, logic, 
and physics is presented in the ninth dis- 
course. From physics is taken the hypoth- 
esis that man is akin to god. The ethical 
consequences of this hypothesis are then 
worked out. If man is akin to god, man 
is koouos. He is the son of god. He is 
free from fear and safe even in the pres- 
ence of Caesar. He need not worry about 


87 Cf. Diog. Laer. vii. 127. 


*8 Full references to these terms may be found in 
the Index Verborum of Schenkl’s edition of Epictetus 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1916). A few typical passages 
are i, 4. 11-12, ii. 2. 2, 8. 29, iii. 2. 2, 5, 7-8; ef. also 
Cicero Lucullus ii, 23; Stobaeus Ecl. (Wachsmuth) ii. 
111, 18; Diog. Laer. vii. 122. A. Bonhéffer, Die Ethik 
des Stoikers Epictet (Stuttgart: Enke, 1894), pp. 193- 
98, 225, refutes conclusively, it seems to me, the view 
that the Stoic xa#gxov depends on probability. His 
argument hinges on the meaning of efdoyos (cf. above, 
Dp. 114, n. 19). 


** See above, p. 116, and n. 30. 


his food and shelter any more than the ir- 
rational animals do. He will keep the sta- 
tion that god has assigned him and will 
not depart from this life without reason 
(adoyiorws). 

Prior to the ninth discourse the exposi- 
tion of the theory of ethics was the domi- 
nant interest. There were, of course, prac- 
tical precepts and exhortations, but their 
function was primarily to illustrate the 
theory. The ninth discourse marks the 
transition from ethical theory to its ap- 
plication in specific moral problems, e.g., 
suicide. Epictetus now continues to show 
how the application of his ethical theory 
to everyday behavior will make possible 
the realization of the good life. By way 
of introduction he contrasts briefly in the 
tenth discourse the philosophic with the 
nonphilosophic way of life. On the one 
side is depicted a Roman, unable to abide 
by the principles of philosophy, spending 
all his time in voting and arguing and de- 
liberating. On the other side is the phi- 
losopher, whose greatest task is to learn 
the nature of the universe and man’s place 
in it. 

The man who left home because he 
could not bear the sight of his daughter’s 
illness submits his conduct to Epictetus’ 
scrutiny in the eleventh discourse. When 
asked whether his action appears right to 
him, the man answers that he acted natu- 
rally (g@voixds). Epictetus then sets out to 
prove that it was neither right nor natu- 
ral. For this, he says, he needs a criterion, 
as one needs a standard in examining 
color, heat, and hardness. He points out 
that there are contradictions in ethical 
judgments, e.g., among Jews, Syrians, 
Egyptians, and Romans. They cannot all 
be right. Hence there is need of a criterion 
of what is according to nature which can 
be applied to particular cases. 

Then Epictetus applies his criterion to 
the man’s conduct. The application is 





simply this: that a strictly logical infer- 
ence from accepted premises shows that 
the man’s conduct was both unnatural 
and wrong. Since Epictetus’ argument 
satisfies the criterion of logical conse- 
quence, it is valid in ethics. The premises 
used are that affection is honorable; that, 
if two things are contradictory, one must 
be natural and the other unnatural; and 
that, if affection is ebAdy.oTov, it is dpbdv 
and xadév. One might ask how such prem- 
ises are justified. Epictetus will answer 
that question a bit later.4° The immedi- 
ate importance of the present passage is 
that it shows how a logical criterion of 
inference is used to test the correctness of 
conduct. 

Since logical criteria, which deal with 
propositions, are applicable to conduct, 
we should expect that for Epictetus there 
is a complete correlation between a per- 
son’s acts and his judgments or opinions. 
Epictetus points this out to the man who 
abandoned his sick daughter. When a 
man acts wrongly, he has, according to 
Epictetus, a wrong opinion, for all actions 
are caused by opinions. Therefore, the 
ethical criterion needs to test only the cor- 
rectness of our opinions and judgments 
(déyuara and iroAnpes).*! The relation be- 
tween opinion and action, here called caus- 
al, is described further in another passage 
as a relation of necessary consequence. No 
one can possibly avoid acting according 
to his opinions.*? Hence the opinions 
themselves are the crucial matter in eth- 


40 See below, p. 122. 


41 }rdAnyis is contrasted with brdeo.s. The former 
refers to the acceptance of a proposition as true and al- 
ways involves assent. The latter does not necessarily 
involve assent. It may not be accepted. See below, 
Pp. 123. 


42. 18; ef. i. 17. 14. Strictly speaking, the neces- 
sary consequence of an opinion is a épyu4, an impulse. 
The impulse may not always result in an action, for 
action involves the body, and the body is not in our 
power. We may, for instance, have an impulse to 
walk, but if our feet are bound, we will not be able to 
do so. See iv. 1. 71-73. 
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ies. Again, opinions, rather than external 
things, are the source of good and evil, 
for opinions are in our power, whereas ex- 
ternal things are not. Epictetus has in- 
sisted from the first that nothing outside 
our power is either good or evil. 

In the following discourses Epictetus 
applies his ethical theory to our relation 
to external things, including other men. 
As Epictetus has already said, external 
things, being beyond our control, are not 
good or bad but indifferent and hence ir- 
relevant to ethics. The opinion that they 
are good or bad is the chief source of evil. 
But it is impossible to disregard entirely 
external things. Our relation to them de- 
mands fuller examination. It will be re- 
called that it was the practice of some of 
the Stoies to divide indifferent things into 
the preferred (zponyyéva) and the rejected 
(amomponypueva).*® This doctrine, which re- 
introduces to the indifferent a kind of 
value under a new name, is entirely for- 
eign to Epictetus. He explains man’s rela- 
tion to indifferent things in terms of the 
logical relations which he uses throughout 
his theory of ethics. 

Epictetus first sketches in broad outline 
the scope and significance of the problem. 
In the twelfth discourse he shows how our 
ordinary ethical concepts depend on the 
correctness of our opinions about external 
things. The relation of man to god and 
the universe is that man must keep his 
opinion subordinate to the ruler of the uni- 
verse, as citizens to the law of a city. Itis 
madness to desire that all one’s opinions, 
whatever they may be, be fulfilled. Free- 
dom is the restriction of one’s opinions 
and hence one’s wishes to those things 
which no one can prevent from happening 
as he desires. Education teaches the will 
to desire only what occurs, as the arranger 
arranged it. 

It is not in our power, Epictetus con- 


43 Diog. Laer. vii. 105; see SV F, III, 31-34. 
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tinues, to determine or alter external 
events. Yet it is in our power to form 
opinions about them. The external events 
are not either good or bad, but the opin- 
ions we hold about them are good or bad. 
It is the purpose of ethics to see that those 
opinions are good rather than bad. The 
external events, being given to us, are 
hypotheses, and our opinions are correct 
when they are in harmony with these hy- 
potheses. This harmony produces content 
(evapeoretv), and the lack of it produces 
discontent (dvcapecreitv). To fit one’s 
opinions to events is to realize one’s place 
in the universe and to follow god’s will. 
The function of reason is to form opinions 
about appearances, just as the function 
of sight is to see; and the gods hold us re- 
sponsible for nothing but our use of ap- 
pearances. *4 

The next few discourses develop other 
aspects of this same subject. At meals, in 
the bath when the water is too cold, in 
our relations to slaves, we must act so as 
to please the gods and obey their laws.* 
It would seem that in respect to external 
things the analogy between men and gods, 
of which Epictetus is so fond, breaks 
down; for god has power over external 
things, but man has not. Yet the answer 
is that nothing is external to god, since he 
is in all things including men. Hence he 
rules all things, and it is man’s duty to 
follow him.** This is the metaphysical ba- 
sis of man’s relation to external things. 
The profession of philosophy, Epictetus 
continues, is not to teach one how to 
change other people. The material (#7) 
of philosophy is one’s own life. Other peo- 
ple’s lives are the material of their philos- 
ophy, but not of mine. Other people are 
thus definitely put in the class of external 
things. *7 

At this point Epictetus reviews the the- 
oretical principles laid down in the first 

“1.12.17-35. 84.13. 14,474, 15, 


part of the first book. The sixteenth dis- 
course, picking up the statements of the 
sixth on the providential relation of men 
and animals, repeats the doctrine that 
god’s greatest gift to man is the power to 
use appearances according to the method 
of consequence. The seventeenth picks up 
the seventh discourse, pointing out the 
necessary character of the operations of 
logic and the fact that logic provides a 
test or criterion of everything else. Epic- 


. tetus then states that it is man’s end to 


follow out the consequences of nature, 
that action follows opinion, and that opin- 
ion (i.e., will) is free from external com- 
pulsion.*% 

The attitude toward other people’s sins 
provides in the eighteenth discourse a 
new subject for the application of ethical 
theory to the problem of our relation to 
external things. If a robber steals some- 
thing, our theory tells us his action was 
the result of his opinion that it was to his 
good to steal something, for all action is 
the result of opinion and no one errs vol- 
untarily. His crime was, therefore, caused 
by ignorance; and, if he is instructed, he 
will reform. He should not be punished, 
because his own state of ignorance and 
lack of judgment is in itself a most 
wretched state. It would be contrary to 
nature for us to have any feeling toward 
him (since he is external); but, if we vio- 
late nature at all in this respect, we should 
pity rather than hate him. 

Further, if I should happen to be the 
robber’s victim, if he steals my property, 
I shall not be angry. For my property is 
not really in my power; it is external, and 
it is contrary tomature that I should put 
a value on it. But if I put no value on it, 
then I shall not be angry at its loss. If my 
own opinions are correct, no thief can 


48 Thus i. 17 recapitulates, with some variations, 
i. 11. Ini. 17 the subject is the study of Chrysippus 
and the consultation of prophets; ini. 11, the man who 
abandoned his sick child. 
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harm me, nor tyrant either. For thieves 
and tyrants, being external, can act only 
in the realm of externals. But my good is 
internal; hence, they cannot touch it.*® 

Since everyone’s good is within himself, 
it follows that everyone naturally acts in 
his own interest at all times. We adminis- 
ter to and look after others only when it is 
to our advantage to do so. But the nature 
of man is such that, in the very act of 
achieving his own good, he contributes to 
the good of others. It is by virtue of this 
fact that man is social.*° 

Before proceeding further with the 
analysis of man’s opinions and judgments 
about external things, Epictetus now ex- 
amines the nature of ethical judgments in 
general. He reminds us that reason has 
the power to examine itself. (This was 
stated in the first discourse.) Even its 
function as the user of appearances is in 
a sense reflexive, for reason is nothing but 
a certain system of appearances. Hence 
the greatest task of the philosopher is to 
test appearances, as we do coins, and to 
receive none untested. The philosopher 
must define his terms, “god,” ‘“appear- 
ance,” “nature,’’ and the rest. This re- 
quires long study and training, and even 
the philosopher’s reason is hardly ade- 
quate to the task.*' To be concerned with 
winning the approval of anyone who is not 
a philosopher is folly, for those who are 
not philosophers are mad.” 

The philosopher’s task may be stated 
as the task of fitting his common notions 
(apodnves) to particular cases. (This for- 
mulation was given above, i. 2. 6.) All 


49j, 18. 11-23. 

50{, 19. 11-15; ef. ii. 22. The rest of the nineteenth 
discourse merely gives further instances of the folly 
of those who put a value on externals. 

81 i, 20. 

52 {. 21. To be mad is to accept any random appear- 
ance without testing it (cf. i. 12. 10-12, ii. 11. 12, 18). 
The nonphilosopher accepts random appearances 
without testing them. Therefore, the nonphilosopher 
is mad. 
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men have common notions about which 
there is no disagreement. For example, all 
agree that the good is expedient and that 
the just is honorable and fitting. There is 
no conflict in common notions. But there 
is conflict (uaxn) regarding the fitting 
(€bapyoyn) of these common notions to 
particular cases. Jews and Syrians and 
Egyptians and Romans disagree not on 
the question whether piety should be pur- 
sued but whether it is pious to eat pork. 
Now common notions are natural (¢va- 
kai, i. 22. 9) and universally agreed to. 
They are known by a kind of immediate 
knowledge and are not the result of an 
inference. Their validity, Epictetus im- 
plies, is guaranteed by their clarity.® 
Their application to particular cases re- 
quires an inference which can be either 
right or wrong. The criterion of a correct 
application is the relation of consequence. 
Whenever the specific application in- 
volves the contradiction of a common no- 
tion, it is incorrect; whenever it is con- 
sistent with the common notions, it is cor- 
rect. For example, of the two classes of 
things—those in our power and those be- 
yond our power—to which shall we apply 
the predicate “good”? Let us suppose 
that a garment is good. But we have a 
common notion that anyone deprived of 
good things is not happy. Another is that 
each person’s good is expedient for him. 
If then a garment is good for me, it is ex- 
pedient for me to have it; and, if it is ex- 
pedient for me to have it, it is expedient 
for me to steal it. But the sequel to this 
is war and misery and cursing of the gods. 
Therefore, the opinion that a garment is 
good contradicts the common notion that 
good gives happiness, for this garment 
brings misery. The common notion of 
good, therefore, can be applied consistent- 


53In i. 27. 6 xpodmvas evapyeis are opposed to 
ravornres. In i. 5 Epictetus indicated that clarity 
is a mark of the validity of immediate knowledge. 
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ly only to things in our power, not to ex- 
ternals.54 

In general, all wrong opinions are wrong 
because they contain contradictions in the 
application of common notions to particu- 
lar cases. All error involves uaxn; and the 
soul which can, by applying the criterion 
of consequence, discover this contradic- 
tion will avoid it and hence cease to do 
wrong. Rival philosophies, too, are 
wrong because they are involved in con- 
tradictions. The twenty-third discourse 
shows that Epicurus, when faced with the 
contradiction between the two proposi- 
tions—that the good is in the body and 
that men are social—resorted to a denial 
of the second proposition so that he could 
adhere to the first. Thus he committed a 
double fault.®® In the next discourse it is 
pointed out that the difference between 
the philosopher Diogenes and the tragic 
Oedipus lay in the way that they applied 
their common notions to external things, 
Diogenes rightly, Oedipus wrongly. 

When we apply our common notions 
to external things, we form judgments 
which may be treated in one of two ways, 
as hypotheses (ioféces) or as accepted 
beliefs (ixoAnpes). The philosopher re- 
gards the value judgments about externals 
always as hypothetical. He never assents 
tothem. But, treating them as hypotheses, 
he can work out their consequences, just 
as he can in a logical exercise work out the 
consequences of a proposition without as- 
senting to the truth of the proposition. If 
we, for instance, make the hypothesis that 
it is night, then we know that according 
to the hypothesis it is not day. But 
there is nothing to compel us to assent 
to the hypothesis and to suppose that it 
is really night. So, if we are presented 

54j, 22. In ii. 11 by a similar argument Epictetus 
shows that pleasure is not good. 

% Of. ii, 26, iii, 23. 34, iv. 5. 


6 Cf. the similar criticism of Epicureans in ii. 20. 


with the hypothesis that we are unfortu- 
nate, we can work out the consequences 
of that hypothesis without accepting it as 
true. And just as in logic the merit of 
one’s performance lies in his ability to 
make the proper inferences, so in life the 
excellence of a man lies in his ability to 
act according to the consequences of the 
hypotheses, or external conditions, which 
are set before him: ‘Qs yap émi ray izo- 
BerixGv NOywv avacrpedducba, ovTws Set Kal 
éri rod Biov. It is not in our power to 
select the hypotheses that we want to 
work on, just as the student of logic can- 
not choose the problem he is to solve. No 
hypothesis can by itself justify the infer- 
ence that it is true or false, and so no ex- 
ternal situation can by itself assert that 
it is good or bad. In each case the hypoth- 
esis is merely the matter (#dn), and only 
the use of it can be called good or bad.*” 

Viewed in this light, life isa game. The 
rules and conditions are set up, and it is 
the player’s duty to follow these condi- 
tions as best he can. The apparatus em- 
ployed in the game has no intrinsic value. 
No one tries to catch a ball because he 
thinks the ball by itself is good, nor does 
he throw it because he thinks it is bad. 
His only purpose is to obey skilfully the 
rules of the game.*® So in life we act ac- 
cording to the consequences of the hy- 
potheses set up for us without valuing the 
hypotheses themselves. Life is like a game 
in this, also, that when the player is tired 
of the game he stops playing. So the phi- 
losopher, when he becomes weary, says, 
“T shall play no longer,” and escapes from 
life by the door that is always open. As 
long as he remains in life, however, he 


51 Cf. ii. 6. Analogies between logic and conduct 
occur also in ii. 9 and Encheir. 36. 


58 Cf. ii. 5. The analogy with the ball game occurs 
there. Life is compared with a drama in i. 29. 41-43; 
iv. 1. 165, 7. 13; Encheir. 17. In iii. 15, 23, action to 
achieve an end is included under the hypothetical 
treatment of externals. 








plays the game. If his hypothesis is a cruel 
tyrant, he submits to the will of the tyrant 
but never admits that he is therefore in 
evil plight. But if the tyrant requires him 
to do something that is contrary to his 
own character, then he says, “I shall play 
no longer,”’ and departs. So Socrates pre- 
served his character throughout his life.®° 

Since conduct is thus dependent on fol- 
lowing consequences and avoiding contra- 
dictions, it is essential to learn logic first, 
then apply it to ethics. It is easy to fol- 
low consequences in logic but difficult in 
life. Logie unapplied, moreover, is mere 
ostentation, and, as Socrates said, an un- 
examined life is not worth living.®° 

There are three hindrances to the 
proper use of appearances: skepticism, 
persuasiveness of things, and habit. To 
habit oppose the contrary habit, to the 
sophisms of the skeptics oppose logic, and 
to the persuasiveness of things oppose 
clear common notions. If you habitually 
hear that death is evil, train yourself to 
the opposite habit.“ If death appears 
evil to you, apply the common notion that 
it is our duty to avoid evil. It would be a 
contradiction, then, to say that death, 
which is unavoidable, is evil. When con- 
fronted with a skeptic, who denies that 
perceptions are ever certain, point out to 
him that some perceptions are indisput- 
able, e.g., that you and I are not the same 
person. 

The final discourses give a summary 
and conclusion to the first book. It is the 
nature of the mind, Epictetus says, to as- 
sent to what appears true, to refuse as- 
sent to what appears false, and to suspend 

59 The reference is to Socrates’ conduct under the 


Thirty and at his trial. See ii. 5. 18-20; iv. 1. 160-65, 
7. 29-30. 

604, 26. 

6 The correction of habit requires discipline and 
training (d4oxnois). It is discussed at length in subse- 
quent discourses, e.g., ii. 18; iii. 2, 3, 8, 12, 24. 


634, 27. 
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assent in the case of the uncertain. No 
one assents to the false willingly but only 
through ignorance, because it seems true 
to him. So in ethics no one can help but 
want what seems to him advantageous. 
Everyone acts in accordance with what 
appears to him. Appearance is the meas- 
ure of all action for man. Even the great 
actions contained in the Iliad and Odyssey 
arise from appearance and the use of ap- 
pearance. Therefore, the use of appear- 
ances is the greatest thing for man. The 
misuse of appearances is the greatest evil, 
when correct opinions are destroyed. Cri- 
teria and common notions are needed. 
The following of false appearances is the 
source of all tragedy. 

Since good and evil lie in the will, ex- 
ternal things are only the material and 
hypotheses for the will. If a man has cor- 
rect opinions about the material and does 
not value it in itself, he will make his will 
good; if not, he will make it bad. God’s 
law is that each man is the source of his 
own good. The man who has correct 
opinions is unconquerable. In his opin- 
ions he has true strength and is stronger 
than a tyrant who has incorrect opinions. 
So Socrates was stronger than his attack- 
ers. We are in life like students presented 
with syllogisms. We cannot choose our 
hypothesis but must take it as it is given, 
our body, family, and fatherland. The 
way a person handles his hypothesis and 
matter will determine whether he is a 
tragic or a comic actor. If he is ridiculed 
for being a philosopher, he is in no worse 
plight than a true hypothetical syllogism 
when it is considered false. The syllogism 
does not suffer but only the one who 
makes the false judgment about it. An 
ignorant man’s judgment means nothing 
to a wise man. The true philosopher is 
not content merely to master logic, but he 
applies it in his life. Then he is no longer 
possessed by fear of externals, as a run- 
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away slave fears his master. For he 
knows that it is more important for him 
to please his true master, god, than any 
person. If he holds to the precepts that 
he has learned in school, he will be able 
to go through life untouched by the vani- 
ties of the ignorant. 

This brings to an end the first book and 
completes the exposition of the logical 
structure of ethics. That the first book 
follows a definite pattern, and is not a 
mere random collection, is clearly indicat- 
ed by the progression from the simple 
principles stated in the beginning to the 
complex explanation of the nature of ethi- 
cal judgments and the hypothetical status 


of external objects. The dominant prin- 
ciple throughout the book is that ethics 
is subject to logical analysis, and the book 
as a whole is devoted to the development 
of this principle. The final exhortation to 
students leaving the school to go out into 
the world mindful of the instruction they 
have received makes it very likely that 
the plan of the first book corresponds to 
the method followed by Epictetus in his 
oral instruction. The remaining books 
constantly use the theory developed in 
the first book, but they add no new essen- 
tial elements. They contain merely an 
elaboration of detail. 
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LIGHT FROM A MEDIEVAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 
OF THE FABULAE AND ASTRONOMICA OF HYGINUS! 


JEAN HOLZWORTH 


Bout four hundred years ago, after 
serving Jacobus Micyllus in the 
making of the editio princeps 

(Basle, 1535), the unique manuscript of 
the Fabulae of the mythographer Hy- 
ginus disappeared. Micyllus’ edition, 
based upon a manuscript in a Bene- 
ventan hand which confronted him with 
such difficulties that he was forced to 
make use of a later copy of it (no longer 
extant either), is of necessity the sole au- 
thority for the text as a whole.? Apart 
from the more difficult lacunae and cor- 
ruptions which it was Micyllus’ policy to 
leave intact,’ evidence of considerable 
carelessness and ignorance, on his part or 
on the part of the scribe whose copy he 
used, is provided by a comparison of the 
edition with the few fragments of the 
manuscript recovered in 1870. In some 
instances words have fallen out; in others 
the word order has been needlessly 
changed, abbreviations have been incor- 
rectly resolved, and what would serve a 
modern paleographer as clues to the cor- 
rect text have been ignored or misin- 
terpreted.4 

1 The problems of the authorship of these works are 
irrelevant to the paper and will not be considered. 


2 Hygini Fabulae, ed. H. J. Rose (Leyden, [1934]), 
pp. xvif. 

3 Praefatio, C. lulius Hyginus.... Fabularum 
Liber, e.q.s., ed. J. Micyllus (Basle, 1535). 

4K. F. Halm, ‘‘Ueber aufgefundene Fragmente aus 
der freisinger Handschrift der Fabulae des Hyginus,”’ 
SBAW, 1870, pp. 317-26; G. D. Kellogg, ‘‘New Read- 


[CuassicaL PattoLogy, XXXVIII, Apri, 1943] 12 


Such being the state of the text of the 
Fabulae, it is clear that any indirect sup- 
plements to the manuscript tradition are 
of the greatest interest and value, and, 
indeed, such sources for isolated emenda- 
tions have not been lacking.® To these 
should now be added the unpublished 
commentary on Ovid’s Fasti by Arnulfus 
Rufus,® a professor of the classics at 
Orléans in the twelfth century. The Fabu- 
lae seem to have served this commentator 
from time to time as a source for his notes 
on mythological matters in Ovid’s poem. 
Among his comments there is one, con- 
cerning Ulysses’ hostile reception by the 
Laestrygonians (Fas. iv. 69), that is of 
great interest for the text of the Fabulae. 
The corresponding passage of Hyginus 
(Fab. 125) is marred, as Micyllus pointed 
out, by a lacuna, but the commentary 
provides the missing words. 





ings from the Freising Fragments of the Fabulae of 
Hyginus,’’ AJP, XX (1899), 406—11. 


5 Cf. Schanz-Hosius, Rémische Literaturgeschichte, 
If, 377, for survivals in indirect tradition. 


6 This commentary exists wholly or in part in Vat. 
Reg. 1548 (V), Paris. 8241 (P), Bodl. Auct. F. IV. 
27 (O), Turicensis Rh. 76 (T), Bodl. Canonic. Lat. 
Class. I (C), Plant. Moret. 174 (Lat. 115) (A). A few 
excerpts have been published in two articles: E. H. 
Alton, ‘‘The Mediaeval Commentators on Ovid’s 
Fasti,"’ Hermathena, XX (1926), 119-51; and F. 
Ghisalberti, ‘‘Arnolfo d'Orléans: un cultore di Ovidio 
nel secolo XII," Mem. Ist. Lomb., classe lettere, XXIV, 
No. 4 (1932), 157-234. In a doctoral dissertation, as 
yet unpublished (J. Holzworth, ‘‘An Unpublished 
Commentary on Ovid's Fasti by Arnulfus of Orléans” 
{Bryn Mawr College, 1940]), an attempt has been 
made to include and discuss all significant material. 
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HyaGinus 


ad Laestrygonas, quorum rex fuit Anti- 
phates .... devoravit navesque eius un- 
decim confregit, excepta nave qua sociis 
consumptis evasit. 


ARNULFUS 


Lestrigones populi sunt, quorum rex fuit 
Antiphates, qui socios Ulixis deuorauit. 





The verbal similarities of the two pas- 
sages can scarcely leave doubt that Hy- 
ginus was Arnulfus’ source and that the 
passage in the twelfth-century commen- 
tary reflects the existence of a text of the 
Fabulae which read as follows, or at least 
substantially so: ‘‘ad Laestrygonas, quo- 
rum rex fuit Antiphates, qui socios Ulixis 
devoravit, etc.”? Many more emenda- 
tions such as this might well come to light 
in the other commentaries,’ as yet unpub- 
lished, of this same Arnulfus.°® 

In the case of the Astronomica, where 


7 That, in fact, only one socius perished (cf. Hom. 
Od. x. 80-132) would be a trifling inaccuracy. 

§ Ghisalberti, op. cit., pp. 157, nn. 3 and 4, 166, 169, 
172, 176 f. 

® Arnulfus’ commentary makes two other minor 
contributions to the textual criticism of the Fabulae. 
Of interest in the light of a conjecture of Schmidt 
(Hygini Fabulae, ed. M. Schmidt [Jena, 1872]) is 
Arnulfus’ comment on tertia (Fas. i. 394): ‘‘que [i.e., 
festa] inde dicuntur triaterica quia semel fiunt post 
tres annos.’”’ Schmidt suggested that Hyginus (Fab. 
131) might more properly read fiebant than faciebat in 
the passage: “‘simulatque [i.e., Liber] se in regno se 
sacra facere velle, quae trieterica dicuntur, quoniam 
post tertium annum faciebat.’’ Although verbal similar- 
ities between these passages of Arnulfus and Hyginus 
are no more striking than those between Arnulfus and 
other texts dealing with the subject (cf. Schol. Theb. 
ii. 661; Serv. Aen. iv. 302; Probus G. iii. 37; Osbern, 
Derivationes [ed. Mail, s.v. ‘“Tres,’’ and gloss, p. 594), 
it is possible that his fiunt reflects a passive verb in his 
copy of Hyginus. Rose (op. cit.) is apparently satis- 
fied to take Liber as the subject of faciebat, but it 
would be less awkward if the subject were trieterica 
with a passive verb. 

Finaliy, Arnulfus’ note on ‘‘nomen amoris habet’’ 
(Fas. iv. 196), wrongly interpreted to refer to Rhea, 
provides a suggestion for a lacuna believed by 
Schmidt (op. cit.) to exist in Fabula 139, This is the 
Story of the birth of Jupiter, whose mother Opis (Rhea, 
Cybele), to save his life from the consequences of his 
father's jealous forebodings, sent him to the island of 
Crete and offered to Saturn, when he asked for his 
offspring, a stone wrapped in a garment. The text of 
Hyginus reads: “‘illa lapidem involutum ostendit; 
eum Saturnus devoravit.’’ Schmidt felt that a qualify- 
ing word for involutum was lacking. Arnulfus says in 
his note: ‘“‘utpote illa que adeo Iouem amauit, quod 
eum incerta pro Saturno occuluit, mentita Saturno se 
beperisse lapidem Abadir uocatum, quem pannis 
inuolutum quia dedit ei ad deuorandum dicta est 


the textual problems are quite different 
from those of the Fabulae, owing to an 
abundance rather than a scarcity of manu- 
scripts, Arnulfus offers variant readings of 
varying degrees of importance. Moreover, 
it will be possible to show, I believe, where 
Arnulfus’ text stands in relation to the 
limited classification of the Astronomica 
manuscripts so far attempted, although, 
because few collations have been made 
and there is, consequently, no complete 
stemma, it cannot be related positively to 
any single manuscript or manuscripts.!° 
Many of these borrowings (e.g., Fas. i. 
313 ~ Astron. ii. 23; Fas. i. 651 ~ Astron. 
ii. 28; Fas. i. 652 ~ Astron. ii. 29; Fas. i. 
654 ~ Astron. ii.7; Fas.ii.77 ~ Astron. ii. 
24) consist of long and close paraphrases, 
which, however, are not for the most part 
close enough to be considered as evidence 
for the readings of the manuscript from 
which they derive. A few, on the other 
hand, seem to represent almost verbatim 


Rea.”’ The inuolutum with no qualifying word is 
paralleled in Servius (Aen. iii. 104). The qualifying 
noun might have been suggested to the commentator, 
familiar with the panni of the Vulgate (Luke 2:7, 12), 
by the scholiast of the Thebaid (iv. 784): “‘lapidem 
....involutum veste,’’ or by the second Vatican 
Mythographer (16): ‘“lapidem....veste involu- 
tum.”’ Certainly, the conflated character of Arnulfus’ 
version of the tale (cf. Schol. Theb. iv. 784; Serv. Aen. 
iii. 104; Mythogr. Vat.i. 104, ii. 16, iii. 15. 10) indicates 
that Hyginus was not, in any case, his only authority; 
but that pannis actually occurred in the text of Hy- 
ginus remains a possibility. 


10 No one has ever attempted to examine and de- 
scribe all the manuscripts of the Astronomica, let 
alone arrange them in any general classification (cf. 
Hygini Astronomica: texte du manuscrit tironien de 
Milan, ed. E. Chatelain and P. Legendre [Paris, 1909], 
p. viii). Bunte, for instance, whose edition (Leipzig, 
1875) is that in general use, made an arbitrary choice 
of three manuscripts, giving only occasionally the 
readings from other codices or editions, while other 
scholars have confined themselves to editing or study- 
ing single manuscripts (cf. Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., II, 
375). 
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copying and might well be of interest to 
an editor of the Astronomica, since they 
provide several variants on the vulgate 
text, which, if they are not actually prefer- 
able, are at least plausible. 

Apropos of the Lyre (Fas. i. 654), 
Arnulfus paraphrases closely from Hy- 
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ginus the various accounts of the vicissi- 
tudes and death of its possessor, Orpheus 
(Astron. ii. 7). One sentence, in which the 
commentator follows Hyginus more close- 
ly than in most of the passage, offers a 
plausible variant: 





Hyainus 
sed alii dicunt, quod initia Liberi sit 
speculatus, id ei accidisse. 


ARNULFUS 
alii dicunt, quod Liberi intima sit specu- 
latus, id ei accidisse. 





Hyginus (Astron. ii. 28) is paraphrased 
by Arnulfus in his discussion of Capricorn 
(Fas. i. 651). The passage, concerning 
Jupiter’s admiration for Pan’s transforma- 


tion of himself into the marvelous crea- 
ture, half-fish and half-goat, provides an- 
other variant: 





HyaInus 


culus [i.e., Panis] cogitatum Iouem admi- 
ratum, inter sidera effigiem eius fixisse. 


ARNULFUS 
cuius [i.e., Panis] mirum commentum Iu- 
piter admirans, huius effigiem bestie in celo 
figurauit. 





Commentum, “pretense,”  ‘“contriv- 
ance,” or “stratagem,” is, to my mind, a 
decidedly more satisfactory expression 
than cogitatum. Neither of these variants 
is paralleled in any of the collations of 
manuscripts of the Astronomica. 

Finally, there is one extended passage 
of the commentary in which the borrower 
follows his source for the most part so 


faithfully that one is tempted to believe 
that some of his divergences may actually 
preserve peculiarities of the manuscript 
that he was using and may therefore con- 
ceivably be of some interest for a future 
editor. The passage (Fas. ii. 266) repro- 
duces Hyginus’ alternative explanation of 
the presence of the Crater in the heavens 
(Astron. ii. 40): 





Hyarinus (ed. Bunte, pp. 77 f.) 

De cratera autem hanc_historiam 
Phylarchus scribit. In Chersoneso quae 
confinis est Troiae, ubi Protesilai sepul- 
crum_ statutum conplures_ dixerunt, 
urbs Elaeusa nomine dicitur. in qua 
Demophon quidam cum regnaret, incidit 
eorum finibus repentina uastitas et ciuium 


ARNULFUS 
de Cratere autem hoc dicitur. iuxta 
Troiam prope sepulchrum Prothesilai fuit 
quedam civitas nomine Flagula, cuius fuit 
rex Demipho. ibi incidit uastitas magna 
et ciuium interitio miranda, cuius cum 9 
Demipho remedium quereret, responsum 


5 interitiociuium (auium P) TP miranda om. T 
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interitio miranda. qua re Demophonta 
permotum ferunt misisse ad Apollinis 
oraculum quaerentis remedium uastitatis. 
responso autem dato, ut quotannis una 
de nobilium genere uirgo diis penatibus 
eorum immolaretur, Demophon omnium 
filias praeter suas sorte ductas interficie- 
bat, usque dum cuidam ciuium loco nobi- 
lissimo eorum nato perdoluit inceptum 
Demophontis. qui negare coepit de sua 
filia se passurum sortiri, nisi eodem regis 
filiae essent coniectae. quo facto rex per- 
motus, illius filiam sine sorte ductam in- 
terfecit. quod Mastusius nomine, uirginis 
pater, instanti tempore simulauit se 
patriae causa non aegre ferre factum (po- 
tuisset enim postea sorte ducta nihilomi- 
nus interire): quod paulatim dies regi in 
obliuionem perduxit. itaque cum se prope 
amicissimum regi uirginis pater ostendis- 
set, sollemne sacrificium se habere dixit, 
eumque et filias eius ad id conficiendum 
inuitauit. qui nihil aliter futurum suspi- 
catus, filias ante misit, ut ipse occupatus 
in re ciuili postea ueniret. quod cum ex 
optato Mastusio accidisset, filias regis 
interfecit et sanguinem earum cum uino 
in cratera mixtum aduenienti regi pro 
potione dari iussit. qui cum filias deside- 
raret, et quid his factum esset rescisset, 
Mastusium cum cratere in mare proici 
lussit. quo facto mare, quo ille est proiec- 
tus, memoriae causa Mastusium mare 
uocatuin est; portus autem adhue Crater 
appellatur. quem antiqui astrologi stellis 
deformarunt, ut homines meminissent 
maleficium neminem temere lucrari posse, 
neque obliuionem inimicitiarum fieri 
solere. nonnulli cum Eratosthene dicunt 
eum cratera esse, quo Icarus sit usus, cum 
hominibus ostenderet uinum; alii autem 
dicunt dolium esse, quo Mars ab Oto et 
Ephialte sit coniectus. 


est ei, ut quotannis una de nobilium gen- 
ere uirgo diis penatibus eorum sacrificare- 
tur. Demipho autem omnes filias nobilium 
preter suas sorte ductas immolabat, donec 
cuidam ciuium nobilissimo Demiphonis 
factum perdoluit. qui negauit de filia sua 
se passurum sortiri, nisi eodem modo 
filie regis sortite fuissent. quo facto rex 
permotus illius filiam sine sorte ductam in- 
molauit. quod Matusius pater uirginis in- 
stanti tempore simulauit se patrie causa 
non egre ferre factum quod paulatim in 
obliuionem dies longinqua perduxit. ita- 
que cum se amicissimum pater uirginis 
regi ostendisset, sollempne sacrificium se 
habere dixit, eumque et filias regis ad id 
conficiendum inuitauit. qui nichil aliter 
futurum suspicatus, filias ante misit, ut 
ipse in re ciuili occupatus postea ueni- 
ret. filias regis Matusius interfecit et 
sanguinem earum cum uino in cratere 
mixtum regi aduenienti pro potione dari 
lussit. quod cum rex rescisset, Matusium 
cum cratere in mare proici iussit. unde 
mare dictum est Matusium, portus et ad- 
hue Cratera appellatur. quem antiqui as- 
trologi in celo figurauerunt, ut homines 
meminissent maleficum neminem temere 
posse lucrari, neque obliuionem inimiciti- 
arum fieri solere. alii dicunt hune cra- 
terem esse quo Ycarus sit usus, cum ho- 
minibus ostenderet uinum; alii dicunt non 
craterem esse sed dolium, quo Mars ab 
Octo et Ophialce sit coniectus. 


7-9 unam nobilium uirginum (uirginem no- 
bilium P) sacrificaret diis penatibus eorum 
(eorum e corr. supra scr. T. om. P) TP autem 
omnium filias nobilium om. V omnium P 10 
sacrificabat sorte ductas TP 11 demofontis T 
12 qui] adeo quod TP 14 regis filie P fuis- 
sent sortite TP 18 ferreegre TP 18-19 dies 
longinqua in obliuionem P 20-21 _ se regi ami- 
cissimum pater uirginis ostendisset T pater uir- 
ginis se amicissimum regi ostenderet P 22 dixit 
habere P 22-23 id conficiendum] sacrificium 
T 24 filiassuas P 25 in rejiure P re om. V 
30 iussit] fecit V 31 et]: V etiam P 34-35 
maleficum neminem meminissent neminem posse 
lucrari T maleficum neminem meminissent ut 
temere posset lucrari P 36 _ fieri solere}] posse 
fieri TP hune (?) P 36-37 craterem illum 
fuisse P 37 yecarius V 37-38 hominibus 
uinum ostendendo P 38 dicunt om. P 39 
esse om. T 40 philate V phialte P fuit con- 
iectus P. 
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Obviously, not all Arnulfus’ variants 
are of equal interest and importance. In 
some cases it is impossible to be certain 
of their origin or, consequently, to assess 
their value. Readings which I have not 
been able to parallel in manuscripts of 
Hyginus—readings which involve con- 
densation, omissions or additions, differ- 
ences in word order, or the substitution of 
synonyms—may, of course, have been 
present in the manuscript used by the 
commentator but could be ascribed equal- 
ly well to the commentator’s method of 
borrowing or to errors that could have 
occurred in the various copyings of the 
commentary. Worthy of notice, possibly, 
are the variants: “unam....eorum” 
(supra, ll. 7-8, apparatus criticus; cf, 
Bunte, p. 77, ll. 7-8), which appears in 
two manuscripts of the commentary; 
“eodem modo” (supra, l. 13; ef. Bunte, 
p. 77,1. 11); “filias regis” (supra, 1. 22; ef. 
Bunte, p. 77, 1. 18); “maleficum” (supra, 
1. 34; ef. Bunte, p. 78, 1. 5); and Arnulfus’ 
reading (supra, ll. 10-12) of the difficult 
clause “usque dum.... Demophontis” 
(Bunte, p. 77, ll. 9-10). 

I have already mentioned the ignorance 
which prevails in regard to many of the 
manuscripts of the Astronomica and the 
consequent impossibility of working out 
any general classification embracing them 
all. C. Bursian, however, in the article 
in which he criticized Bunte’s edition, 
recorded the results of his study of four 
manuscripts not used by Bunte and found 
that these, together with Bunte’s Dresden 
manuscript (183 [D]), had enough in com- 
mon to justify him in grouping them all in 
what he called the C-class, DRM, when 
they differed from PB, representing the 
better tradition of the class." Fortu- 
nately, a number of the readings of 
Astron. ii. 40 that have been found to be 


u “Zur Texteskritik der Astrologie des Hyginus,”’ 
SBAW, 1876, pp. 3 ff. 
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determinants in such incomplete attempts 
at classification as have been made have 
their counterparts in Arnulfus’ transcript. 
In the following list I have compiled 
textual data! from the edition of Bunte!* 
and the collations of Bursian,'4 G. Kauff- 
mann,” M. Manitius,!© Chatelain and 
Legendre,!” and E. C. H. Heydenreich,'* 
from which it should be possible to reach 
some conclusion about the place of Arnul- 
fus’ copy of Hyginus in such classifica- 
tion as exists. 


autem D'PBGA Arn. (supra, 1. 9) om. DM 
Bunte (p. 77, 1. 8) 

pater uirginis G Arn. (supra |. 16) uirginis 
pater DA Bunte (p. 77, 1. 13) 

aegre ferre G Arn. (supra, 1. 18) Bunte p. 77, 
1. 14) ferre aegre DRMPBFA (ferre hec res 
D ferre hac re D'R ferre agere M m. pr. 
ferre haecre N ferre hac re A) 

pater uirginis regi H Arn. (supra, ll. 20-21) 
uirginis pater regi DRMPBA regi uirginis 
pater G Bunte (p. 77, 1. 17) regi pater 
uirginis F 


12 The data cannot be in every case complete, be- 
cause the collations from which they are gathered are 
not. 


13 Manuscripts used by Bunte, which provide 
relevant readings, are Dresdensis 183 (D), Guelferby- 
tanus 3147 (Aug. 18, 16) (G), and Cod. Hemsterusii 
(Leid. 425) (H). Many of Bunte’s readings of D were 
corrected by Manitius (see below, n. 16). 

14The manuscripts collated by Bursian (op. cit.) 
were Reg. Vat. 1260 (R), Montep. 334 (M), Paris. 
8663 (P), and Bruxell. 10078 (B). 

“De Hygini memoria scholiis in Ciceronis 
Aratum Harleianis servata,”’ Bresl. phil. Abhandl., III 
(1888), 4, 11, n. 16. 

16 ‘Aus der dresdener Hyginhandschrift,’’ Hermes, 
XXXVII (1902), 501-10, a collation of D; ‘‘Aus der 
miinchner Hyginhandschrift,’’ ibid., XL (1905), 471- 
78, a collation of Monacensis lat. 13084 (N)—not to 
be confused with the N of Bunte (Guelferbytanus 
2637 [Aug. 65, fol. ]), in which this passage is lacking. 
Manitius (p. 471) found that the Munich manuscript 
may, in general, be grouped with the C-class. 

17 Ambr. M. 12 sup., published by Chatelain and 
Legendre (op. cit.), belongs, as far as the relevant 
readings of Astron. ii. 40 are concerned, to the C-class. 
I have designated it as A. 

18 Die Hyginhandschrift der freiberger Gymnasial- 
bibliothek (Freiberg, 1878). This fifteenth-century 
manuscript, designated by Heydenreich as F, is placed 
by him, because of the interpolations in it, among the 
deteriores. 
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filias regis D' Arn. (supra, 1. 26) Bunte (p. 77, 
l. 21) filias etus DRMPNFA regis filias 
BG 

in D'F Arn. (supra, |. 27) Bunte (p. 77, 1. 21) 
om. DRMPBGNA 

dicunt D! Arn. (supra, 1. 38) Bunte (p. 78, 1.8) 
om. DRMPBGNFA (aiunt MPA) 


From the foregoing list it is possible to 
reach at once a conclusion of some inter- 
est. Although the classification of the 
manuscripts of the Astronomica has not 
been carried far enough to suggest where 
Arnulfus’ copy should be placed, it is at 
least clear that it did not belong to the 
C-class, represented by the consensus of 
RMDPBN. In all the readings it di- 
verges from the better tradition of this 
class, having affinities rather with G, a 
manuscript of the twelfth century,!® and 
with the corrector of D. The additional 
fact that the reading maleficum (supra, 
]. 34; ef. Bunte, p. 78, 1. 5) and the 
spelling Matusius are paralleled only in 
F*° confirms the conclusion that Arnulfus’ 
copy of the Fabulae belonged to the group 
of deteriores.”! 


19 Bunte, op. cit., p. 13. 
20 See n. 18. 


To the list of variants for which I have found no 
parallels but which might conceivably prove to be of 
some textual interest should perhaps be added, from 
the first part of Astron. ii. 40, gustum, which occurs for 
guttur (Bunte, p. 76, 1. 13) in three of the four manu- 
scripts of Arnulfus’ commentary, in which the 
passage (Fas. ii. 260) is preserved. (There is, of course, 
the possibility, since this passage of Hyginus is 


From these contributions of Arnulfus 
to the textual criticism of Hyginus, three 
conclusions may, I believe, be drawn: 
first, in connection with the Fabulae, that 
there was available in the twelfth century 
for a leading Ovidian scholar of Orléans a 
text of the Fabulae which, if we may be al- 
lowed to make a conjecture from the one 
very interesting glimpse that we get of it, 
belonged to a more complete and satis- 
factory manuscript tradition than that 
upon which we are now forced to rely for 
all but a few brief passages; and, second, 
that in several passages Arnulfus quotes 
the Astronomica closely, preserving a 
number of readings, which, since they are 
most unlikely to have originated with him 
or with the scribes who copied his com- 
mentary, have a certain value for a future 
edition and suggest, as far as we can judge 
on slim evidence, the place that the com- 
mentator’s copy of Hyginus should oc- 
cupy in relation to the limited classifica- 
tion that exists. Finally, we may conclude 
in general that the study of medieval 
commentaries on classical authors may 
well reward modern editors of the classics 
with supplements to imperfect manu- 
script traditions and throw light on the 
variety and geographical distribution of 
manuscripts in the Middle Ages. 


Bryn Mawr CouueGe 
adopted verbatim by Mythogr. Vat. i. 115, that 
Arnulfus found the reading gustum not in Hyginus, 
but in the Mythographer.) 
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AES EQUESTRE, AES HORDEARIUM, AND TRIPLEX STIPENDIUM 


Ancient accounts of the pay and allowances 
of the Roman cavalry in the republican period 
are incomplete and, in some places, obscure. 
This has led modern scholars to put forward a 
whole crop of contradictory theories, which 
have succeeded in pushing the ancient ac- 
counts into the background. Thus it is not gen- 
erally realized that, as far as they go, the 
ancient authorities are consistent and that it is 
possible to get from them a clear picture of the 
whole matter. The following is a summary of 
what they tell us. 

At the time of the “Servian” reorganization 
of the army the state provided each cavalry- 
man with a horse and its upkeep by paying him 
two sums of money, known, respectively, as 
the aes equestre and the aes hordearium.’ Be- 
cause of this the cavalry were called equites 
equo publico, and their number was naturally 
limited by the number of the allowances pro- 
vided by the state. They were chosen from 
among the richest men, which presumably 
means that they had at least the census 
amount of Class I of the infantry, for it is not 
until the time of Cicero that we have evidence 
of a separate census equester2 At the end of the 
fifth century sB.c. the infantry first received 
pay.’ Shortly afterward, during the siege of 
Veii, a number of well-to-do men who were, 
presumably, liable to service in Class I of the 
infantry, volunteered to serve as super- 
numerary cavalry, equis suis. Their offer was 
accepted, and they were granted certus nu- 
merus aeris—i.e., a certain amount of pay. 
Not long afterward the cavalry were receiving 
triplex stipendium—three times the pay of the 

1 Livy i. 43. 9; ef. Cicero Rep. ii. 20. 36; Festus, pp. 
71, 91, 95, 247, 508 (Lindsay); Varro Ling. Lat. viii. 
71; Gaius Inst. iv. 27; and Cato ap. Prisc. vii. 38. We 
are not here concerned with the amounts of the aera. 


It is probable that they were originally grants of actual 
horses and fodder. 


2Cf. AJP, LX (1939), 357-62. 
3 Livy iv. 59. 11. 4 Ibid. v. 7. 





infantry—and they continued to receive this 
until at least the time of Polybius.® 

Practically every item in this version has 
been challenged by modern scholars, but before 
we go on to consider their criticisms we must 
add two further points which are generally ac- 
cepted and have an important bearing on our 
subject. These are: (1) The researches of 
Helbig have shown that the Roman cavalry 
were originally not true cavalry but ‘mounted 
hoplites”—i.e., that they were armed exactly 
like the infantry and used their horses merely 
as a means of getting to the field of battle 
quickly;® and (2) the cavalry were naturally 
chosen from the younger men, some of whom 
would still be unmarried. Unmarried men were 
put, by the censors, into the property class of 
their fathers.? Thus there were, among the 
equites equo publico, not only men with no 
more property than those in Class I of the 
infantry but some with considerably less. 

These two points in themselves dispose of 
at least one modern divergence from the 
ancient account. De Sanctis asserts that the 
two aera cannot have been granted to the 
cavalry before the infantry received pay.® On 
the contrary, if the cavalry were expected to 
have the same arms and equipment as Class I 
of the infantry, it is obvious that the provision 
and upkeep of a horse were an extra burden 
which they could not be expected to bear with- 
out help from the state, irrespective of whether 
the infantry was paid or not. 

Others have doubted the existence of 
body of cavalry serving equis suis, on the gen- 
eral ground that they would be unfairly 

5 Ibid. 12. 12; Polyb. vi. 39. 12. 

6 W. Helbig, ‘Die Equites als berittene Hopliten,” 
Abh. d. Bay. Akad. d. Wiss., XXIII, Part II (1905), 
265 ff., and other articles. 

7 Festus, s.v. ‘“‘duicensus,” p. 58 (L.); ef. Livy 
xliii. 14. 1. 

8 Storia, II, 206; apparently followed by T. Frank, 
Economic Survey, I, 48. 
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treated in comparison with the equites equo 
publico.® Livy’s mention of certus numerus 
aeris meets this objection, but we must not 
place much reliance on that, because it was 
apparently only a temporary expedient, re- 
placed by the triple pay soon afterward. The 
true answer to this criticism is that those serv- 
ing equis suis were volunteers. They would 
therefore be only men whose wealth was such 
as to enable them to provide horse and fodder 
without much financial sacrifice. In compensa- 
tion for their outlay they obtained substantial 
advantages by serving as cavalry instead of 
infantry. They considerably improved their 
social status. They also shortened their period 
of military service, obtained a larger share of 
booty and land allotments, and escaped many 
of the menial tasks performed by the in- 
fantry.° 

We come now to a much more contro- 
versial question or, rather, series of questions 
—the triple pay and its relation to the aes 
equestre and the aes hordearitum. Here our an- 
cient authorities are not clear, and there is 
room for much disagreement in interpreting 
them. Some modern scholars have held that 
the institution of the triple pay meant the dis- 
appearance of the two aera—a view which in- 
volves a most elaborate and unconvincing 
theory as to how the triple pay was made up." 
There is, moreover, one fatal objection to any 
such theory—the fact that the aes equestre still 
continued to be paid separately in the time of 
Cato."2 Another widely held opinion is that 
the triplex stipendium was paid only to the 
cavalry serving equis suis and not to the equites 
equo publico.'8 This, though a natural assump- 
tion, receives no support from the ancient au- 
thorities, who simply say that the cavalry— 
presumably, therefore, all the cavalry—re- 
ceived the triple pay. 

°B. Gerathewohl, Die Reiter und die Rittercenturien 


zur Zeit d. rém. Repub. (Munich, 1886); ef. Botsford, 
Roman Assemblies, p. 95. 


10 All these were the normal privileges of cavalry- 
men; Cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 209. 
“E.g., Lange, R. Alt., 18, 551; Gerathewohl, op. 
cit., pp. 40 f.; and Kubitschek in Pauly-Wiss., I, 682 f. 
® Loc. cit.; ef. Malcovati, Or. Rom. frag., I, 178-79. 
BE g., Bélot. Hist. d. chev. rom., I, 182f., 198; 
Marquardt, Hist. eq. rom., p. 16; Lange, op. cit., II3, 
Pp. 41; C. G. Zumpt. Uber die rim. Ritter, pp. 15 f. 


These two problems—that of the relation of 
the aera to the triplex stipendium and that of 
to whom the latter was paid—are best ap- 
proached through a passage of Livy, which has 
been variously interpreted but which seems to 
the present writer to be capable of a simple ex- 
planation in keeping with the rest of the 
ancient evidence. In 342 B.c., according to 
this passage, there was a serious mutiny among 
the Roman infantry, who presented certain 
demands for the improvement of their condi- 
tions of service.'4 Of one of these Livy says: 
“aeque impotens postulatum fuit ut de sti- 
pendio equitum—merebant autem triplex ea 
tempestate—aera demerentur, quod adversati 
coniurationi fuissent”’ (vii. 41. 8). This pas- 
sage raises two questions of interpretation— 
the meanings, respectively, of equites and aera 
—both of which have an important bearing on 
our subject. Were these equites the equites equo 
publico, the equites equis suis, or both? And 
what is the meaning of aera? These two ques- 
tions are closely related, because, if we can de- 
cide the latter, we shall have a clue as to which 
equites are referred to. The natural assumption 
is that aera means either aera equestria, aera 
hordearia, or both. But some modern scholars 
have suggested a fourth possibility, which 
must be examined first. This is that aera 
means “pay,” in this case the pay of an 
infantryman—i.e., that the demand was that 
the pay of the cavalry be reduced from triplex 
to duplex. But if all that Livy wished to say 
was that the infantry demanded that cavalry 
pay be reduced by one-third, his Latin is in- 
tolerably clumsy. Moreover, though Livy does 
not say whether the demand was granted, the 
fact that he mentions it is evidence that it was. 
If it was granted, then aera cannot mean 
“pay,” because the cavalry were still receiving 
triplex stipendium in the time of Polybius..6 | 

In the same way, assuming that the demand 
was successful, aera cannot mean aera equestria 
nor can it be both aera equestria and aera 


14 Livy vii. 38 ff.; cf. also Dion. Hal. xv. 3; Appian 
Samn. 1; Zonar. vii. 25; Vir. ill. xxix. 3. 

15 This theory is closely bound up with the view, 
discussed above, that the tripler stipendium was con- 
ceived as three different sums—the two aera and the 
stipendium (cf. above, n. 11). 


16 Polyb. vi. 39. 12. 








hordearia, since aera equestria were still being 
paid at the time of Cato. We are thus left with 
aera hordearia as the meaning for aera, and 
this is, in every respect, the most likely inter- 
pretation.!? The aes hordearium is not attested 
for any period after the mutiny, and Polybius 
states definitely that, in his day, the cost of 
fodder was deducted from the cavalryman’s 
pay.'® Moreover, the withholding of the aes 
hordearium was already one of the penalties 
which the censors could inflict on a cavalry- 
man, so that the practice would be familiar to 
the mutineers.! All that they now asked was 
that this penalty be inflicted permanently on 
all the cavalry. 

This passage of Livy, thus interpreted, 
solves another important problem, mentioned 
above. The cavalry concerned can have been 
only equites equo publico, since only they re- 
ceived the aes hordearium. Therefore, the pas- 
sage proves that the equites equo publico did 
receive the triplex stipendium in addition to 
the aera. The advantage they thus had over 
the equites equis suis, who received only the 
triple pay, need not surprise us, if we remember 
the points made above about the compensa- 
tions gained by men serving equis suis. But it 
may well be that the latter resented the situa- 
tion and seized the first opportunity to alter it. 
As a reason for the making of this demand, 
Livy gives simply ‘quod adversati coniura- 
tioni fuissent,” not a very convincing reason, 
because the cavalry had always tended to take 
a different line from the infantry.2° We must 
remember that those who served, when needed, 

17 [It is the view of Mommsen, Staatsr., III, 257, 
n. 3, adopted by Kiibler in Pauly-Wiss., VI, 278. 

18 vi, 39. 15. 

19 Festus, s.v. ‘‘Impolitias,”’ p. 95 (L.). 

20 E.g., Livy ii. 43. 7.; x. 36. 9., 40. 9, and passim. 
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as cavalry equis suis were normally infantry of 
Class I. It was probably they who were be- 
hind this demand ut aera demerentur. 

Perhaps, too, this change was made easier 
by an important modification made about this 
time in cavalry service. The rhetorical frag- 
ment known as Ineditum Vaticanum tells us 
that, at this period, the Romans first created 
a true cavalry force on the Samnite model. If 
this means, as it almost certainly does, that the 
Roman cavalry then ceased to be “mounted 
hoplites” and adopted a lighter form of equip- 
ment, such a change would considerably lessen 
the financial burdens of the equites equo publico. 
Thus a demand for the withdrawal of one of 
their perquisites would be more reasonable 
and have a better chance of success. 

We can now complete the ancient account 
of the pay and allowances of the Roman 
cavalry as follows. Soon after the introduc- 
tion of pay for the infantry, all the cavalry 
began to receive triplex stipendium, and the 
aera continued to be paid, in addition, to the 
equites equo publico, the assumption being that 
those volunteering to serve as cavalry equis 
suis would do so only if they could easily 
afford to provide a horse and its upkeep. This 
state of affairs was felt as a grievance by the 
equites equis suis, but they accepted it and 
continued to volunteer as required, for the sake 
of the extra prestige and privileges they ob- 
tained as cavalry. But when, in 342 B.c., the 
infantry mutinied, Class I, representing those 
eligible to serve equis suis, seized the oppor- 
tunitv to make the abolition of the aes 
hordearium one of the demands of the muti- 
neers, and the demand was granted. 


H. Hitu 
University CoLLEGE 
SWANSEA 


A ROMAN GAME AND ITS SURVIVAL ON FOUR CONTINENTS 


Students who have read Petronius will 
doubtless recall the following passage in the 
Cena Trimalchionis— 

Trimalchio, not to seem moved by the loss, 
kissed the boy and bade him get up on his back. 
Without delay the boy climbed on horseback on 
him, and slapped him on the shoulders with his 


hand, laughing and calling out ‘“Bucca, bucca, 
quot sunt hic?’ 


—but may be surprised to learn that Petro- 
nius, writing in the reign of Nero (54-68), was 
describing a game which, although probably 


1 Petronius 64. 
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ancient even in his own day, is still current 
and popular in Europe, Asia, and the Amer- 
icas. 

Since the game of ‘“How Many Horns?” has 
sometimes been confused with the Roman 
micare digitis (micare, micatio),? it may be 
well at this point to distinguish between the 
two. The latter, a “finger-flashing” game was 
played usually by three persons, two of whom 
quickly extended simultaneously a number of 
fingers on one hand, the third player being re- 
quired to call out the sum of all the fingers 
shown.® It is frequently alluded to by Cicero, 
who emphasizes the fact that the game is one 
of chance rather than skill: 


Dicendum igitur putas de sortibus? Quid 
enim sors est? Idem prope modum quod micare, 
quod talos iacere, quod tesserae, quibus in rebus 
temeritas et casus, non ratio nec consilium valet 
[De divin. ii. 41]. 

Nullum erit certamen, sed quasi sorte aut 
micando victus alteri cedet alter [De off. iii. 90). 


The fact that micare offered much opportunity 
for cheating (e.g., through the failure of both 
players to throw out their fingers simultane- 
ously) gave rise to the proverbial expression 
“dignum esse, dicunt, quicum in tenebris 
mices.”* Modern equivalents of micare are the 
Italian morra, the French mourre, the Greek 
daxridwy éraddAakts, and the Chinese Hua- 


2? Dr. Elsa Eniijiirvi-Haavio falls into this error in 
her The Game of Rich and Poor (‘‘Folklore Fellows 
Communications,’’ No. 100) when she writes: ‘‘We do 
not propose to discuss the parallels so often repeated 
in literature: how the game called in English ‘Buck, 
buck, how many horns do I hold up?’ was known by 
the Egyptians; how the Romans called it migare 
dicitis [sic], its present Italian name being Morra and 
the Finnish name Sarvisilla’’ (p. 8). 


3 For descriptions of micare see Marquardt, Privat- 
leben der Rémer (2d ed., 1886), I, 836; De Fouquiéres, 
Les Jeux des anciens (1873), pp. 290-94; Arch. Zeitung, 
XXIX (1871), 151-56; Gronovius, Thes. Antig., VII 
(1699), 912, 1206-7; Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 


Antig. (3d ed., 1891), II, 171; Annali dell’ Institut.,, 


XXXVIII (1866), 326-29 (particularly Plates U and 
V); and Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des antig., Vol. 
III (1889-90), s.v. ‘‘micatio.’’ See also J. G. Wilkin- 
son, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians (rev. ed. of Samuel Birch), I, 32, and II, 55. In 
the latter is described a form of the game, the playing 
of which is depicted on the tomb of Ibi at Thebes, 
dating to the reign of Psammetichos I (663-609 B.c.). 


* De off. iii. 77; De fin. ii. 52; Otto, Sprichwérter der 
Romer, pp. 221-22. 


ch’iian or “Waving the Fists,” known also 
as Mu chan or “Thumb Warfare.”® 

Micare and “How Many Horns?” resemble 
each other in that both require a player to 
guess the number of fingers extended, but there 
the similarity ends. In its simplest form, as, 
for example, in the Cena Trimalchionis, the 
latter game needs only two players, one of 
whom mounts upon the other’s back, holds up 
a number of fingers of one hand, and chal- 
lenges the other player to guess the number ex- 
tended. If the guess is correct the two players 
exchange roles, the rider becoming the ridden. 
If an incorrect guess is made, the game con- 
tinues as before. In some countries, e.g., Bel- 
gium, Estonia, the Netherlands, and Italy, the 
game is often played with three players, the 
third player sometimes acting as a kind of 
judge to make sure that the boy being ridden 
cannot see the number of fingers held up. In 
Turkey and India the players are divided into 
two teams. If the leader of the A team guesses 
correctly the number of fingers raised by the 
leader of the B team, then all the members of 
the latter team (including its leader) must ex- 
change positions with those of the A team. 

When the rider has mounted upon the back 
of the unfortunate boy to be ridden, he begins 
to tap him on the back or the head to the ac- 
companiment of a rude sort of rhyme. The 
first three lines of this rhyme (a quatrain) are 
often meaningless; the last is always a chal- 
lenge to guess the number of fingers. Some- 
times the little rhyme is sung,® more often 
merely chanted. 

Friedlinder speaks of the game as being 
known and played in Italy, Béarn, Portugal, 
Andalusia, England, Germany, and Sweden.’ 
To this list I can now add with certainty the 
following: Ireland, Scotland, the Hebrides, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Denmark, Estonia, Bel- 
gium, the United States, Jugoslavia, Norway, 


5 For information regarding the Chinese forms I 
am indebted to the kindness of Dr. A. W. Hummel, of 
the Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress. 


6I have both text and music for two of these 
rhymes, one from Argentina and the other from Jugo- 
Slavia. 


7 Ludwig Friedlander, Petronii Cena Trimalchionis 
(2d ed.), p. 325. 








Argentina, Turkey, Switzerland, India, and 
Japan.® 

The names given it are many and varied. In 
English-speaking countries it is ‘‘Buck,”’ “How 
Many Horns Has the Buck?” ‘Buck-buck,”’ 
or “Buck Shee, buck.” Italian children know 
it as ‘Ad anca ed ancona,” “A cancarae bella,” 
“Daino daino,’’® “A cinquanta corna porta la 
crapa,”’ “Al cavalletto,” “Salincerbio” (= sa- 
lire in cervo), ‘‘A Tinghe e Tingone,’’ ‘‘Mace- 
nela Celona,”’ “Biccicalla,”’ ete. The more usu- 
al names for German forms are ‘Wieviel 
Horner hat der Bock?” and “Bock, Bock, wie- 
viel Horner hab’ ich?” In Sweden the game is 
called ‘“Bulta bockhorn” or “Bulleri bulleri 
bockhorn.”’ Gaelic names for it are ‘“‘Gearr a 
mhuchan” and “Co miad adhaire a’ bhoc.” A 
Danish term is “Gjtte fingre.”’ In the Neth- 
erlands it is known as “‘Bocken spelen,” ‘“‘Bock- 
horen spelen,” ‘“‘Bock over haghe spelen,’’ ete. 
The general name for it in Belgium is “Bok- 
sta-vast,” a few of the local terms being “Ha- 
mele-damele,” “A drenner |’4gne,’’ ‘‘Kiekela- 
kakel,” and “‘Djower 4 fwér tchuvau” (= jouer 
au fort cheval). The French term is “Jouer au 
cheval-fondu.” In Estonia the game is called 
“Sikka, pukka, mitu sarve?” (“Goatie, Buckie, 

8 In a forty-page article soon to appear in Béaloi- 
deas: The Journal of the Folklore of Ireland Society, 
I have given full descriptions of ways of playing and 
have included texts, in many instances several texts, 
for each of the countries named above. ‘‘How many 
Horns Has the Buck?" is apparently unknown in 
Latvia, Poland, Hungary, Russia, China, and Fin- 
land; at any rate my inquiries among folklorists of 
these countries would indicate that such is the case. 
Dr. Kfroly Viski, of Budapest, writes me that he 
knows of no Hungarian form and that the game does 
not appear in the great collection of Kiss, Magyar 
Gyermekjatekgyijjtemeny (Budapest, 1891). Mr. Al- 
bert B. Lord, who has been kind enough to check 
through several Jugoslav and Russian collections for 
me, informs me that he has been unable to locate it 
in Vuk Vreevic, Srpske narodne Igre; Vuk Karadzic, 
Zivot i Obiéaji Srpskoga Naroda; or Ljetopis (journal 
of the Matica Srpska); or in the Russian collections, 
such as P. Ivanov, ‘‘Igry krest’anskih d&étei v kupain- 
skom uézdé" (published in Sbornik Har'kovskago isto- 
riko-filologi€eskoago obsestva [1886—90]); E. A. Pokrov- 
skii, Détskie igry (Moskva, 1895); and a recent Soviet 
publication, Jgry narodov SSSR. it is not in Dmitrij 
Zelenin, Russische (ostslavische) Volkskunde (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1927); the work of O. I. Kapica, Détskij 
folk'lor (Leningrad, 1928) I have not been able to ex- 
amine. 

* Cf. the English ‘‘Buck-buck."’ 
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How Many Horns?”). The name in Turkey 
is “Kaé parmaq” (“How Many Fingers?’’), 
The Herzegovinian form of the game is known 
as “Pogadalica.”” Spanish terms for it are 
“Recotin-Recotén,”’ ‘Juego de los tres bur- 
ros,” and “El garbancito.” Japanese children 
know the game as “Shika, shika, tsuno nan- 
bon?” (“Deer, Deer, How Many Horns?”’). 
In India it is known as “Kitte ande bal.” 
Modern Greek names for it are 7éca and zéca 
pirAXa Exe 7d Sevdpor. 

One of the most interesting points in con- 
nection with the game, and probably the most 
significant, is the striking resemblance between 
the concluding lines of the accompanying 
verses, a resemblance all the more striking in 
view of the fact that the variants to which the 
verses belong come from widely separated 
parts of the world. The most frequently en- 
countered and the most widespread in point of 
geographical distribution is the line in which 
the horns of the buck are mentioned: “Buck, 
buck, how many horns do I hold up,” ‘“‘Wieviel 
Horner hat der Bock,” “Bockmann, wieviel 
Horn stohn op,” “Hur manga horn star opp,” 
“‘Hoeveel horens staander op,’’ ““Quantu corna 
porta la crapa,” “Cia meud adhaire air a’ 
bhoe,” ete. This concluding line appears in 
texts from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
the United States, Estonia, Sweden, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Germany, and Japan. 
Indian texts ask, “How many eggs (fruits) are 
there on the Jambul tree?” or “How many 
spots on the pony?”; a Turkish variant has 
“How many prongs has the fork?” The con- 
cluding line—“How many fingers do I hold 
up?”’—is of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Before closing, I should perhaps make clear 
the reason for my use of the word “Roman” 
in the title. I have used that term merely be- 
cause the game is known to have been popular 
among the early Romans and because the ear- 
liest reference to it (at least as far as my knowl- 
edge goes) occurs in Latin literature. Its ulti- 
mate provenience may or may not be Latin. 
My Indian informants make out what appears 
to me to be a very good case for India as the 
country of its source. And, as Tylor pointed 
out half a century ago in his comments on 
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morra,'® both Egypt and China must always be 
taken into consideration in problems of origin. 
However, until the total number of variants 


10K. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (3d American, 
from the 2d English, ed.; New York, 1889), I, 75. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


recovered is some four or five hundred instead 
of the eighty-five in my files, no thorough com- 
parative study can be made, and the question 
of provenience must remain one for speculation 
rather than investigation. 


Pau. G. BREWSTER 


APOLLO AND SOL IN THE OATHS OF AENEAS AND LATINUS 


In Aeneid xii. 161-215 the Trojans and 
Latins strike a truce. Aeneas takes oath for 
the Trojans, invoking several gods and powers: 


Esto nunc Sol testis et haec mihi Terra pre- 
canti 

quam propter tantos potui perferre labores, 

et pater omnipotens et tu Saturnia coniunx, 

iam melior iam, diva, precor; tuque, inclute 
Mavors, 

180 cuncta tuo qui bella, pater, sub numine tor- 

ques; 

fontisque fluviosque voco, quaeque aetheris 
alti 

religio et quae caeruleo sunt numina ponto 
(ll. 176-82]. 


Latinus says in his invocation: 


Haec eadem, Aenea, Terram, mare, sidera 
iuro, 

Latonaeque genus duplex Ianumque bifron- 
tem 

vimque deum infernam et duri sacraria Ditis; 

audiat haee genitor, qui foedera fulmine 
sancit [ll. 197-200]. 


Aeneas calls upon Sun, Earth, Jupiter, Juno, 
Mars, springs, rivers, and the powers of sky! 
and sea. Latinus, saying haec eadem iuro, calls 
upon Earth, sea, heavenly bodies, Apollo and 
Diana, Janus, Dis and the other underworld 
deities, and Jupiter. 

Now editors have supposed that in Latonae 
genus duplex (1. 198) Latinus means the sun 
and moon.? They have some reason to think 
so. Latinus says that he swears by the same 

‘It is probable that Aeneas means the stars and 


other heavenly bodies, not the Olympian deities, in 
Getheris alti religio. 

*See the editions of Conington-Nettleship and 
Sidgwick, ad loc. The problem involved in these lines 
was called to my attention by J. D. Jefferis of Water- 
loo College, Ontario. 


powers as Aeneas, yet he apparently does not 
otherwise mention Sol, whom Aeneas places 
first. Again, the phrase follows immediately 
upon sidera. And we learn just before this 
(1. 164) that Sol is an ancestor of Latinus. 
Aeneas and the Trojans, on the other hand, 
have been favored by Apollo.* It might be 
supposed, therefore, that Latinus would not 
omit Sol and Aeneas would not omit Apollo 
from their invocations. Since I have found no 
reason elsewhere to believe that the Augustan 
poets identified Apollo with Sol,‘ I have found 
it necessary to study this passage carefully to 
see whether or not the editors are right. 

First of all, we find that in spite of Latinus’ 
opening words there is no complete corre- 
spondence between the two lists. Both kings 
call upon Jupiter, Earth, and the powers of sky 
and sea. But only Aeneas calls upon Juno, 
Mars, springs, and rivers. Only Latinus calls 
upon Dis, the other infernal deities, and Janus. 
Moreover, he alone calls upon Diana, who is 
half of Latonae genus duplex, unless as the 
moon she is to be thought of as included in 
Aeneas’ aetheris alti religio. In any case, only 
one member of Latonae genus duplex, Apollo, 
would appear explicitly in Aeneas’ list, if Apol- 
lo is the same as Sol. 

Next, it is impossible to interpret Latonae 
genus duplex more closely with sidera than with 
any other member of Latinus’ list. The phrase 
is not in apposition to sidera, as -que makes 
plain, unless Janus and Dis are also heavenly 
bodies. 

3 See Aen. iii, 73-101, 154-71, 359-462; vi. 56-101; 
ix. 638-62; x. 875. 


4See my articles ‘‘Apollo and Sol in the Latin 
Poets of the First Century s.c.,"" TAPA, LXX (1939), 
439-55, and ‘“‘Apollo and the Sun-God in Ovid,” 
AJP, LXI (1940), 429-44. 








It is clear, therefore, that the force of haec 
eadem iuro does not go beyond its own line 
(1. 197). It covers earth, sea, and sky, whose 
deities have been invoked by Aeneas. In fact, 
every deity of Aeneas’ list can be summed up 
in Terram, mare, sidera, except perhaps Mars. 

We need not be surprised that Latinus does 
not explicitly call upon his ancestor Sol, ex- 
cept to give him a nod in sidera, or that Aeneas 
does not call upon Apollo. For the parties to 
an oath were more likely to call upon powers 
that they feared.’ Need we wonder that Ae- 
neas does not call upon Venus? But he takes 
care to invoke Juno, implacable enemy of the 
Trojans. Likewise Latinus takes care to in- 
voke Apollo and Diana, who had for many 
years been friends and helpers of the Trojans. 

Aeneas calls upon Sol for the same reason 
as Agamemnon calls upon Helius in [liad iii. 
277. The sun, earth, and rivers were common- 

5 See Arthur Fairbanks, A Handbook of Greek Re- 


ligion (New York: American Book Co., 1910), pp. 
90 f. 
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ly invoked in oaths.' In fact, it is probable, as 
is asserted by Servius-Danielis (on Aen. xii. 
176), that Virgil had the compact between 
Agamemnon and Priam in mind when he 
wrote the oaths of Aeneas and Latinus. Aga- 
memnon says: 


Zed warep, “ldnbev pedewv, xbdiore peyiore, 
"Hercds 0’, ds wavr’ ehopas kal wavr’ éraxoves, 
kal rorapol kal yata, kai of brévepOe Kayovras 
avOpwmous tivvaBov .... (Il. 276-79).6 


One may wonder why Aeneas omits the gods 
of the lower world and why Latinus omits 
Mars. But these are other questions. It is 
clear, I think, that we have no support here 
for the belief that the Augustan poets con- 
sidered Apollo a sun-god. 

JosEPH FoNTENROSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


6 See also Jl. xix. 258-60, where Agamemnon calls 
upon Zeus, Ge, Helius, and the Erinyes. 


PINDAR NEMEAN 3. 28f. 


The poet recalls his spirit from its roaming 
after Heracles and continues: 
Alax@ oe dapi yéevec re Motcav dépev. 
érerar b€ AOYw Sixas Gwros, ‘“éoddv aivety.”’ 


(Some MSS read éodds, as Aeolic accusa- 
tive plural.) “The flower of justice, name- 
ly, praise of noble men, crowns the tale’’ does 
not in the least suit Pindar’s rebuke to his 
spirit. A version frequently offered, “the flower 
of justice still attendeth the precept, ‘praise 
the noble,’ ”’ lies open to two objections. First, 
we are to believe that there existed a maxim, 
“Praise the good.” Greek ethical dicta are 
often commonplace, but this goes too far. Of 
course, no other evidence for such a doyos is 
fortheoming.! And even supposing there ex- 
1 Heyne does, indeed, quote pseudo-Alcaeus (Scolia 
anon. 14, in Diehl, II, 185): 
"Aduarov Adyor, & éraipe, pabay robs ayabois dire, 
tov decddv 5’ aréxov, yrods Sri Secdois SAiya xapis. 
But that is a great deal crisper than éoddv aivetv. Of 
the two Pindaric passages, quoted by Heyne and Dis- 


isted a maxim so piteously devoid of sparkle,? 
Pindar would be the last man to think it worth 
quoting, especially with such pomp. Second, 
the thought is utterly unsuited to its context: 
“My soul, why wander so far afield as to praise 
Heracles? Come back to Aeacus and praise the 
noble.”’ We are, then, to suppose that Hera- 
cles is not noble? To this Farnell’s explana- 
tion is no answer at all: “He has noble men 
enough at home; it is always just to praise the 





sen, Pyth. 9. 95f. recommends us aiveiv xai tov éxOpév! 
Nem. 9. 6f., though not so absurdly unlike our pas- 
sage, Says that when a good deed has been wrought it 
should not be buried in oblivion. 


2 Gundert (Pindar u. sein Dichterberuf, p. 136, 0. 
306) would avoid the charge of obviousness by coolly 
asserting that the idea is ‘‘richtig zu loben.”’ 

3 Schroeder's answer (in his apparatus) that éoddv 
refers to Aristoclidas, not to Aeacus, is no help. Frac- 
caroli’s (pp. 542f.) is very tortuous—‘Praise the 
good”’ and ‘‘seek at home’’ are complementary: the 
former alone would not have excluded Heracles, the 
latter alone would not have given a moral reason for 
praising Aeacus. 
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noble anywhere; and the Aiakidai, like Hera- 
cles, are noble.” That bristles with insertions 
to save Pindar’s face; the poet himself has 
omitted them all. 

The passage can be made clear and sensible 
by altering Gwros to dwrov, reading éréra for 
érerai—the same thing in Pindar’s writing— 
and changing the punctuation: 

Alax@ oe hal yever re Motoay pepe 

éwéra b€ NOyw dikas Gwrov éodov aiveiy. 


“To Aeacus and his kin I bid thee bring thy 
Muse, and with loyal utterance praise the 


noble Flower of Justice.” The dixas dwros is 
Aegina,‘ whose justice Pindar often acclaims; 
awros is occasionally used of persons, as in Ol. 
2. 7; ééras occurs in Pyth. 5. 4, where wealth 
is a ToNvdtAos éréras; and this idea of loyal, fol- 
lowing, utterance has been found earlier (vs. 8) 
in our ode, where do.da is called the éraédés of 
garlands and achievement. 

GILBERT Norwoop 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO 


‘Or (which is almost the same, but slightly less 
probable) Aeacus and his kin. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


An Archaeological Record of Rome from the Sev- 
enth to the Second Century B.C. By Inez 
Scorr Rysere. (“Studies and Docu- 
ments,” edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva 
Lake, Vol. XIII.) Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+ 
247 +54 pls. $6.00. 

This book is in two parts separately printed 
and bound in paper. The second part contains 
the plates and a general index, the paging con- 
tinued after the plates from the first part. It 
would have been better to print the Index at 
the end of the first volume and the list of 198 
figures with captions in the volume with the 
plates. The price has been raised from the orig- 
inally advertised $4.50 to $6.00; but the book 
is an important contribution, almost revolu- 
tionary in some of its conclusions. 

It expands Mrs. Ryberg’s article on “Early 
Roman Traditions in the Light of Archaeol- 
ogy,” published in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, VII (1929), 7-118. The title 
is misleading, as it is not a complete archaeo- 
logical record of Rome. It omits topographical 
and architectural studies and takes almost no 
account of inscriptions, statues, gems, and 
coins, and there is little about bronzes. But 
Mrs. Ryberg has studied her material well and 
has made an original addition to our knowl- 
edge of Rome by careful examination of ob- 
jects in the Roman museums, especially in the 
Antiquarium or “Antiquarium Comunale,’ as 
she calls it. The official title is the Antiquarium 
del governatorato, by which is meant that on 
the Caelian Hill and not in the Forum. She has 
dated and located the origin of many vases and 
terra cottas described in excavation reports 
and has secured permission, which has always 
been difficult in Italy, to reproduce nearly 
two hundred pieces. Unfortunately, the illus- 
trations are of uninteresting and mostly inar- 
tistic, even if important, material, often of 
mere unintelligible small fragments. The illus- 
trations are badly reproduced, often so obscure 
that they cannot be used for purposes of study. 


It is impossible to see clearly the subjects in 
such figures as Nos. 8, 23, 68, 81, 112, 122, 154, 
178, etc. There is not reproduced a single mas- 
terpiece or signed vase fragment, though a 
small piece (No. 80, a) belongs to Epictetus. 
It comes from the Atrium Vestae and not from 
the temple of Vesta as Mrs. Ryberg (I, 213) 
says. She fails to cite Nuova antologia (1900), 
p. 16, 1. The piece is now published by Beaz- 
ley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters (1942), p. 
46, No. 18. Mrs. Ryberg illustrates no work 
of art such as the Ficoroni cista, though it is 
well discussed in the text. There is, however, 
no mention that it was discovered at or near 
Praeneste, even though the inscription says 
“Novios Plautios med Romai fecid.”’ Even if 
made at Rome, it belongs to the group of a 
hundred or more Praenestine cistae and should 
not be cited as an example of Roman art. 
Plautios may have been a Praenestine who 
transferred his officina to Rome to get a market 
for Praenestine ware, or he may have been a 
Roman (although the inscription does not call 
him Romanus) who learned the Praenestine 
trade. The donor, Dindia Macolnia, was cer- 
tainly a Praenestine. Some of the illustrations 
are not so new as might be supposed and can 
be found not only in the journals but in such 
handbooks as Ducati, L’Arte in Roma dalle 
origini al sec. VIII (Bologna, 1938), to which 
Mrs. Ryberg does not refer, though she cites 
other books and articles of even 1939. Figures 
2, a,1 10 (an oinochoe rather than an aryballus, 
of Veian rather than Cumaean manufacture, 
ef. Not. Scav., XI [1935], 342, Fig. 15; 346-47, 
Figs. 18-19, with similar fish design and zigzag 
pattern as in Fig. 179, b), 25 (not local and 
after 700 B.c.), 26, 27, 33, 34, 37, 38, 40, 55, 56, 
58, and others have already been illustrated in 
the Monumenti antichi, Volume XV, in the 


1 Fig. 2, b would not have been considered by Payne 
to be genuine Proto-Corinthian. It might be east 
Greek. Corinth did not dominate the market so much 
as Mrs. Ryberg thinks (cf. Weinberg, AJA, XLV 
[1941], 30 ff.). Several of her Italo-Corinthian and ge- 
ometric vases with bands (Figs. 85, 93) are derived 
from Attic or Ionic types. 
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Notizie degli Scavi, or in Ducati, op. cit., Pl. II, 
2, and elsewhere. Ducati’s book might have 
been cited also for some important bronzes 
such as the archaic bronze figurine from the 
Comitium (PI. ITI, 2). Even the forceful early 
fifth-century bronze Mars of Epirus illustrated 
by Ducati (Arte Etrusca, p. 317, Pl. 135, Fig. 
349) is not mentioned by Mrs. Ryberg, though 
it has been well advertised as coming from 
Vienna to the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art in Kansas City (cf. the good illus- 
tration in The William Rockhill Nelson Collec- 
tion, Fig. 17). 

While there is much new material in her 
book and Mrs. Ryberg gives many parallels, 
a more thorough search through books, jour- 
nals, Festschriften, and especially all the vol- 
umes of the Corpus vasorum would have pro- 
duced more parallels and much to contradict 
the idea that Rome had so little art in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. Figure 5, a grooved 
Italo-Corinthian aryballus, has many paral- 
lels, one in the American Academy, where Mrs. 
Ryberg worked (cf. “Greek Vases in the Mu- 
seum of the American Academy in Rome,” 
Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome, X [1932], 119, 
No. 532, Pl. 25, Fig. 3). It would be interest- 
ing to know how many of the Greek vases 
there published were found in Rome; and a de- 
tailed search of records, bad as they are, of 
Greek vases in private collections, in antiquity 
shops, and in museums of Rome, I am con- 
vinced from my own experience, would reveal 
that many more Greek vases and fragments 
have been found in or near Rome than Mrs. 
Ryberg’s revolutionary remarks suggest. To 
be sure, many Greek vases such as my Poly- 
gnotus scyphus from Populonia (AJA, XL 
[1936], 215-27) were sent to Italy for the an- 
cient market, and the best Greek vases were 
exported to Etruria (ef. BSA, XI [1904], 226). 
Those found in Greece itself compare unfavor- 
ably with those of the wealthy Etruscans, and 
it is inconceivable that many did not go to 
Rome itself. Few may have been found so far 
and many have been destroyed, but future ex- 
cavations will undoubtedly bring to light more 
such vases and fragments. Even those already 
known are not tabulated by Mrs. Ryberg: for 
example, the fragment of a black-figured cylix 


in CVA, Villa Giulia, III, Pl. 25, 5, with a 
lion attacking a stag in the presence of two 
men; the Cassel cup in JHS, LII (1932), 192; 
part of a cup in Rome in the manner of the 
Brygos Painter by the Painter of Acropolis 564 
(Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 
259, No. 3); the oinochoe by the Painter of the 
Brussels Oinochoai (ibid., p. 335, No. 6); the 
cup with a komos scene and the love-name, 
Leagros, recalling the Proto-Panaitian group 
(ibid., p. 931, No. 42); and especially the mag- 
nificent stamnos in New York from the Aven- 
tine, with the story of Danae and Perseus, by 
the Deepdene Painter (Richter and Hall, Red- 
figured Athenian Vases, pp. 112-14, Pls. 85-86, 
173, No. 82; Beazley, op. cit., p. 326, No. 1). 

In many cases more parallels could have 
been cited. For the subgeometric vases with 
wave-patterns, which date from the late eighth 
or seventh century B.c., Plates 4-6, one might 
refer to Hesperia, Suppl. II (1939), 26 ff. and 
186; IX (1940), 404 ff. They show decided 
Greek influence. For Figure 16? cf. an exact 
parallel in CVA, Robinson Collection, III, 49, 
Pl. XXXVII, 1 (now at the University of 
Michigan), with parallels there cited, Italic- 
Tonic ware of the sixth or fifth century B.c., not 
Italo-Geometric of the seventh to sixth cen- 
turies B.c. Cf. also Mrs. Dohan, Jtalic Tomb- 
Groups in the University Museum, Pl. XX XIX, 
30. For early vases with bands and wave-pat- 
tern, such as Figure 22 and 29, cf. Olynthus, V, 
36, Pl. 35, P57, etc. They are Ionic (cf. Albiz- 
zati, Vast di Vaticano, Pl. 25, No. 255). Fig- 
ure 11 shows Ionic influence but may not be a 
“little lydion.”’ Those found at Sardis have a 
conical foot. Larger lydia are mentioned in in- 
scriptions (AJA, XXXI [1927], 349), but they 
are probably a different kind of vase (cf. Hes- 
peria, IX [1940], 303 [before 546 3.c.]). For 
such vases as Figures 37, 55, cf. Not. Scav., XX 
(1935), 340, Fig. 13 and Pls. I, II (from Veii). 
For Figure 43 ef. CVA, Robinson Collection, 
III, Pl. XX XV, 4, and parallels cited on page 


2 This is not the later Rhodian shape, as Hanf- 
mann says (AJA, XLV [1941], 490). He is evidently 
thinking of such vases as CVA, Robinson Collection, 
III, Pl. XXX, 1. That form is different and has ver- 
tical handles. It developed from the Corinthian pyxis 
and, while found often at Rhodes, was used in Apulia 
and may be Peucetian (cf. op. cit., p. 41, for parallels). 








48. For Figure 48 cf. ibid., Pl. XX XV, 3 (now 
at the University of Michigan), with parallels 
cited on pages 46-47, and Not. Scav., VI (1930), 
57, Fig. 8; XI (1935), 340, Fig. 13 and Pls. I, 
II (Veii). For four vases mentioned by Mrs. 
Ryberg (p. 23, n. 117) ef. now Mrs. Dohan, 
op. cit., p. 56, Pl. XXX, 9, 10, and Pl. XXXI, 
11, 12, and parallels cited on page 61 and also 
Pl. XX XTX, 9. The amphora with double spi- 
rals is Etruscan rather than Italic (p. 23) and 
is as common in Etruscan as in Faliscan terri- 
tory. For Figure 53 ef. Not. Scav., XI (1935), 
56, Fig. 6, Pl. I, 1; Il, 2; 349, Fig. 20 (Veii); 
Mrs. Dohan, op. cit., Pls. XXVII, 19-20; 
XXXI, 6-8, 33; XXXVIII, 3, 21-25.3 Mrs. 
Ryberg mentions examples from Caere, Narce, 
Falerii, but not from Veii. For Figure 62, 
which is generally called “a face urn” and not 
‘a head vase,” ef. CVA, Robinson Collection, 
III, Pl. XX XVIII, 5, and references on page 5. 
There are scores of such vases. The type be- 
gins with Schliemann’s “owl-vases” and con- 
tinues through Attic face-canthari and Etrus- 
can bucchero and Etruscan-Corinthian pots 
(called “TItalo-Corinthian cups” by Mrs. Ry- 
berg) to late Roman time. For Figures 99 and 
118 and the development from fatter to more 
slender, spindle-shaped vases, or fusiform un- 
guentaria, ef. CVA, Robinson Collection, III, 
Pl. XX XVII, 3 (3 like 99, c, not 99, a, 6) and 4 
(like 118, e), and pages 49-50 for parallels. 
The type originated in the East long before 
Hellenistic or Roman times, even as early as 
1500 b.c., though in later days it seems to imi- 
tate glass examples (cf. Wiegand-Schrader, 
Priene, pp. 278, 426f.). It may even be Syrian, 
as I believe to be the spindle-shaped vases in 
Toronto, found in Egypt in tombs of the 
eighteenth dynasty (cf. Robinson, Harcum, 
Tliffe, Greek Vases at Toronto, Nos. 72-73). 
Figure 105, 6 is not geometric but an Italic 
variant of a Corinthian pyxis (ef. Mrs. Dohan, 


3 Mrs. Dohan (op. cit., p. 54) gives many parallels 
and in a footnote corrects Mrs. Ryberg’s ‘‘Tomb 
109F”’ (p. 26) to ‘‘Narce Tomb 2,”’ calling her wrongly 
Ryburg (also in Mrs. Dohan's Preface) without giving 
the title of her book. The mistake was due to an inter- 
change of labels in the Museum at Philadelphia. This 
also misled Mrs. Ryberg (p. 25, n. 127) to the same 
mistake (not corrected by Mrs. Dohan). There Mrs. 
Ryberg refers to MS 839 and MS 2722, which are 
now Mrs. Dohan, op. cit., Pls. XIV, 11 (very differ- 
ent from Mrs. Ryberg’s Fig. 52) and X XVII, 7. 
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op. cit., Pl. LI, 7-8 [Vulci]). For Figure 107, a- 
b (not Etruscan-Campanian), many parallels 
could be cited but cf. especially Greek Vases at 
Toronto, Nos. 463-64; Rev. Arch., IV (1916), 
255, Fig. 6; CVA, Providence, Pl. 29, 2 (Latin 
inscription, so not Faliscan), Robinson Collec- 
tion, III, Pl. XXIX, 4. So many plates and 
vases with a similar female head or with the 
wave-pattern have been found at Olynthus 
that I believe that the style is Attic or Greek 
in origin and imitated in Apulia and Campania 
(ef. Olynthus, V, Nos. 261-79). Such vases 
could not have been imported into Olynthus 
from Apulia. For Figure 107, c compare Not. 
Scav., VI (1930), 56, Fig. 7, a (Veii; many also 
in the Villa Giulia from Falerii and Rignano 
Flaminio). Mrs. Ryberg cites (p. 87) Tomb 
LXI on the Esquiline and mentions four 
“Etrusco-Campanian”’ plates in the Antiquar- 
ium, illustrating three (Fig. 107, a-c) as from 
undesignated tombs. The fourth is surely that 
from Tomb LXI illustrated in Bull. Com., XL 
(1912), 81, Fig. 24. Nor does Mrs. Ryberg 
know the example in Geneva published in Rev. 
Arch. (IV [1916], 255, Fig. 6) in an article in 
which Deonna interprets a similar object on a 
seyphus as a flaming rhombos or rowe solaire 
used in some game. These plates with a 
woman’s head or a star surrounded by a wave- 
pattern are surely not Faliscan, as Mrs. Ry- 
berg infers (pp. 87, 101). Nor can the origin 
be attributed to Faliscan potteries, nor were 
such plates manufactured by Roman potters 
toward the end of the fourth century B.c. The 
woman’s head and wave-pattern are Greek 
and were imitated by Apulian and Campanian 
potters (even Fig. 122 may be Apulian and not 
Campanian, or Roman). The wave-pattern 
occurs on Figure 128, c, but this may not be 
pure Campanian, since such vases have been 
found at Olynthus, dating before 348 B.c. (cf. 
Olynthus, V, Pl. 60, No. 91). Pure Campanian 
ware often has red patterns painted over black. 
The scyphus (Fig. 129, a) has that technique 
but is so similar in style to Olynthus, V, No. 
153, that it shows Greek influence even if it is 
not Greek. 

Plates with stamped designs are among the 
most common black-glazed types found in 
Rome, and some may be late because of their 
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resemblance to stamps on Arretine vases (pp. 
125-26), as Mrs. Ryberg says. But Figure 137, 
a, with palmettes whose edges turn down and 
not yet upward, is much earlier than even the 
third century. It is certainly from the first half 
of the fourth, as is Figure 129, a. At Olynthus 
(Olynthus, V, Pls. 153-59, Nos. 561-633; AJA, 
XXXIX [1935], 241, n. 1) some stamped black 
vases go back into the fifth century B.c. The 
other pieces and the lamps all look to an Olyn- 
thian to be much later than 348 B.c. 

There is a long discussion of the Esquiline 
fresco (now in the Museo Mussolini and not 
Museo d. conservatori) representing Fabius re- 
ceiving the surrender of Fannius (pp. 145-53), 
with a poor full-page illustration (Fig. 154), in 
which one cannot read the inscriptions as one 
can in Seltman, Cambridge Ancient History, 
Pl., IV, 82, a. Mrs. Ryberg is correct in reject- 
ing the dating by Weege and Pfuhl, connecting 
the fresco with the Spanish war of 141 B.c.4 
It surely is third century, as Mrs. Ryberg ar- 
gues, and, in view of Apulian red-figured am- 
phoras with figures arranged in tiers, might go 
back even to the fourth. This division into 
tiers is more frequent than Mrs. Ryberg sup- 
poses. It goes back to Polygnotus and occurs 
on many Greek vases (ef. Richter, Red-figured 
Athenian Vases, Pl. 170, Nos. 134, 135 [ca. 
440 B.c.]). Jacobsthal lists forty such vases 
with friezes in Metr. Mus. Studies, V (1934), 
136 ff. (ef. Arch. Anz., L [1930], 434, Fig. 18 
[black-figured, ca. 540 B.c.]). The fine piece 
of terra-cotta revetment shown in Figure 177 
(p. 178) is of the fifth century and shows defi- 
nite Greek influence. The fragment of a paint- 
ed frieze (Fig. 178) from the Regia represents a 
rosette, not a red and black shield. It dates in 
the third century and cannot be sixth or fifth 
century 8.c. (p. 178). So Brown’s date for the 
Regia as not earlier than the fourth century 
B.C. is correct (p. 177). Pieces such as Figures 


‘This theory was offered but later withdrawn by 
the great Roman topographer, Huelsen, whose lec- 
tures many of us formerly attended; but Mrs. Ryberg 
belongs to a younger generation and spells his name 
Huelson four times within one page (p. 147), also 
twice on p. 188 and in the Index. Reichhold appears 
as Reichold (p. xiii), and there are some misprints 
Such as Monument inediti dell’ Instituto (p. xiv) for 
Monumenti inediti pubblicati dall’ Instituto, and xipBadov 
(P. 158), xdwBadra (p. 159), with wrong accent. 


184, 185, etc., with beautiful palmettes, the 
ends of which still turn down, can date before 
the third century, even back to the end of the 
fifth century B.c. Contrast these plaques with 
those in the American Academy, published in 
the Memoirs, XV (1938), 1-4, Pls. 1-2, not 
mentioned by Mrs. Ryberg. For antefixes (pp. 
188-94) ef. my article on Etruscan-Campanian 
antefixes in AJA, XXVII (1923), 1-22. The 
portrait statue in Buffalo (p. 195, n. 96) is now 
published in AJA, XLVII (1942), 204-16. The 
discussion of terra-cotta arulae, though not 
complete, is excellent. I still believe, however, 
that they have their origin in Greece and not 
in Italy. Those from Corinth and Perachora 
probably neither were imported from the west 
nor were they local imitations; and my altar 
from Scione is either Attic or genuine Corin- 
thian, as Payne believed (cf. CVA, Robinson 
Collection, P|. 48 and p. 57). Figures 164, 165, 
ete., represent a Nereid on a dolphin, and not 
necessarily Thetis (pp. 164-67, 188). In the 
Olynthus mosaics (Olynthus, V, Pl. Il; AJA, 
XXXVIII [1934], 508, Pl. XXX) and often in 
art Thetis does not, as in literature, carry the 
armor to Achilles. She is a goddess and has her 
attendants, the Nereids, bring the shield, 
greaves, helmet, etc., on dolphins and other 
sea animals. In discussing the toga (pp. 199 ff.) 
a reference to the world’s greatest authority 
on that garment, Miss Wilson, The Roman 
Toga or The Clothing of the Romans (pp. 36-54), 
would have been in order. 

These strictures and suggestions do not 
lessen the value of Mrs. Ryberg’s book. She 
has brought the literary evidence into har- 
mony with the archaeological and has tried to 
show that in the Etruscan period Rome was a 
peripheral point and had connections mainly 
with the North but that, when Etruscan 
power at Rome declined, her art also degen- 
erated. She fell behind Campania and Magna 
Graecia. But we must remember that not a 
single tomb excavated on the Esquiline can be 
dated between 500 and 350 8B.c. Rome must 
have had some good art and some Greek art- 
ists. If she traded with Greece in archaic 
times (pp. 47 ff.), why not in the fifth and 
fourth centuries? She did not have “almost 
total isolation from contact with Greek indus- 








trial arts” (p. 79). Poulsen would not agree to 
this either from the literary or from the archae- 
ological evidence (Antike, XIII [1937], 125 ff.). 
Boni would not have agreed with such a con- 
clusion. He thought that the beautiful statue 
of Victory which was found on the Palatine 
and which he showed me on his desk in his villa 
on the Palatine was an original fifth-century 
Greek work. Professor Curtius thought it was 
an original Greek work of the fourth century 
B.c. (cf. Antike Plastik, Amelung Festschrift 
[1928], p. 202, Fig. 1 and n. 1, for references). 
Pliny (NH. xxxv. 154) tells of the Greeks, 
Damophilus, teacher of Zeuxis, and Gorgasus, 
who were modelers and painters and united 
both arts on the temple of Ceres in Rome ded- 
icated by Aulus Postumius, victor at Lake 
Regillus about 493 B.c. Detlefsen (De arte Ro- 
manorum antiquissima, p. 11) and others have 
thought that the statues of the fastigiwm were 
the work of Greek artists (cf. Merlin, L’ Aventin 
dans lV’antiquité [1906], p. 154,5 and references 
there; Urlichs, Die Malerei in Rom vor Caesar’s 
Dictatur, pp. 4-5—both important books to 
which Mrs. Ryberg makes no reference). Pliny 
(op. cit. xxxiv. 22) also mentions a statue in 
Rome erected ca. 450 B.c. to Hermodorus, the 
Ephesian, who expounded the laws (Strabo 
xiv. 642). It probably stood in front of the 
old rostra by the Twelve Tables of Laws. 
Statues of Pythagoras and Alcibiades were 
erected at the Comitium during the first Sam- 
nite war (343-341 B.c.), according to Pliny 
(op. cit. xxxiv. 26), who says: “It is certain that 
standing statues were customary in Rome at 
a very early date” (ibid. 28 ff.). He refers to a 
statue of Cocles as perhaps the first dedicated 
by the state (ca. 508 B.c.), for it is probable 
that the kings each set up their own. A read- 
ing of Sections 23-43 in Book xxxvi of Pliny’s 
Natural History leaves the impression that 
Rome was full of sculptures by great Greek 
artists of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
“At Rome the works of Praxiteles are... .” 

5 This monograph, No. 97 in the ‘“‘Bibl. des écoles 
fr. d'Ath@nes et de Rome.’’ has considerable material 
on Greek influence in cults on the Aventine. Cf. esp. 
p. 159, where the religion of Demeter, Dionysus, and 
Persephone is said to be a ‘‘Sacrum Graecum"’ (Cicero 
De legibus ii. 9. 21; Pro Balbo 55; Val. Max. 1. 1. 1, 


etc.). Cf. also Norden, Aus altrémischen Priesterbi- 
chern, pp. 354 ff., for Greek influence at Rome. 
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(p. 23), and there follows a list of more than a 
dozen statues or groups of statues. It seems in- 
credible that all these were brought to Rome in 
later days to fill the galleries of Asinius Pollio. 
Cephisodotus’ statue of Leto stood in the 
temple on the Palatine. Scopas made the 
Apollo on the Palatine, Timotheus the Artemis 
in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, etc. 
“At Rome, indeed, the works of art are legion.” 
Of course Pliny (xxxvi. 27) is referring to later 
times, but it seems incredible that none of the 
fifth- and fourth-century statues in Rome 
went there before the third or second centuries 
B.C., especially great groups. I need only men- 
tion such Greek original fifth-century master- 
pieces found in Rome as the Niobid and the 
Ludovisi throne in the National Museum and 
its counterpart in Boston to prove that Rome 
had original Greek sculpture of the highest 
quality in the fifth century B.c., and one could 
cite, for fifth-century Etruscan sculpture show- 
ing Greek influence, Ducati, Historia, VI 
(1932), 22 ff., Dragma Nilsson (1939), pp. 14 ff., 
and many architectural terra cottas. Even 
Greek inscriptions occur on fourth-century 
vases found in Rome. Nor is it apparent that 
“through the first half of the fourth century 
Rome was a conservative and self-contained 
community, untouched by contact with the 
arts of Greece.” One more familiar with Greek 
archaeology in Italy and Greek things in Italy 
should examine this question thoroughly. 


Davip M. Rosinson 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Our Seneca. By CuarENcE W. MENDELL. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. [ix]+285. $3.00. 
Mendell’s study is motivated by the recog- 

nition that the need for a critical appraisal of 

Senecan drama is very great. The middle pe- 

riod in the descent of tragedy has been ex- 

amined only “scantily and _ superficially” 

(p. 3). 

The present study is intended to indicate more 
precisely what Seneca actually had to give to 
English drama ....and to make possible for 
students of the drama a more just evaluation of 
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the contribution of classical antiquity to the 
stage of sixteenth-century England [p. vii]. 
The degree of success with which Mendell 
has achieved this end may be measured by ex- 
amining his “Conclusion,” in which he dis- 
cusses the influence of the Senecan elements 
treated in his work. This chapter betrays the 
looseness of structure found throughout the 
book. There are bare remarks concerning the 
Nachleben of the Senecan prologue, chorus, 
soliloquy, messenger speech, rapid dialogue, 
stock characters, supernatural paraphernalia, 
epigrams, and philosophic platitudes. To 
show the influence of the latter, Mendell cites 
Chapman’s definition of the function of trag- 
edy: “material instruction, elegant and sen- 
tentious excitation to virtue, and deflection 
from her contrary, being the soul, limbs, and 
limits of an authentical tragedy.’ There fol- 
low some good but insufficient observations 
upon the importance of the disciplinary influ- 
ence which classical tragedy exerted upon 
English native drama. The result is briefly il- 
lustrated from Macbeth; in one paragraph the 
author mentions the 
unity of plot which marks the Shakespearean 
tragedy ....the concentrated tone of horror, 
the division into acts, the whole return to some- 
thing of the Greek conception of tragedy [p. 198]. 


Finally, in the face of possible surprise that the 
influence of such inferior drama was so vital, 
Mendell thus defends his subject: 

I think that again this tendency to classify 
as good and bad obscures the question. Seneca 
may be bad. For certain ages and tastes he was 
good. What matters it? He exerted a great dis- 
ciplinary influence on a drama in swaddling 
clothes and the infant had a most phenomenal 
development [p. 199]. 

This section reflects the inadequacy of the 
book as a whole. The uncritical, insignificant 
use of Chapman’s definition embodying the 
moralistic conception of tragedy, which was 
essentially a Senecan product, is characteristic 
of Mendell’s failure to penetrate the nature of 
Senecan drama. Nor is adequate basis pro- 
vided for understanding the statement that in 
Shakespearean tragedy under Senecan influ- 
ence there is a “return to something of the 
Greek conception of tragedy.” This lack of 


incisiveness is strongly manifested in Men- 
dell’s concluding appraisal of Seneca, from 
which a selection was quoted above. Emphasis 
upon the historical importance of Seneca is a 
proper antidote to such uncritical nonsense as 
Butler wrote in derision of Senecan tragedy; 
but Mendell’s tendency to relativism blunts 
the endeavor to discover the quality of Seneca 
and the exact nature of his influence. 

The study is introduced by the excellent 
device of comparing the Sophoclean and Sene- 
can Oedipus plays. The contrast between the 
dramatic techniques of the two poets is reason- 
ably well drawn. However, the potentialities 
of the comparison are by no means fully ex- 
ploited, because mechanics of motivation, etc., 
are emphasized—here and throughout the 
work—to the exclusion of more significant 
matters. Also in this chapter Mendell reveals 
his belief that Seneca composed for recitation. 
This suggests that it is especially unprofitable 
in the case of Seneca to analyze rigidly the mo- 
tivation of appearances and exits of charac- 
ters, etc. 

From this Mendell proceeds to examine the 
environments which conditioned the two Oedi- 
pus plays. In this, his best chapter, he demon- 
strates the complexity of the forces which 
shaped Senecan tragedy. With the religious 
origin and “communal quality” of Attic trag- 
edy he contrasts the unspeculative Roman 
temper and the characteristics of Neronian 
Rome: its sophistication, cosmopolitanism, 
governmental centralization (constitutional 
matters involved in the changing conception of 
imperium are disproportionately emphasized), 
individualism, Stoicism (inadequately ex- 
amined), and materialism. There is a fine dis- 
cussion of the role of rhetoric in the literature 
of the Empire and the effects of the effort to 
please the audience of the recitatio. The chap- 
ter prepares the way for a demonstration of how 
greatly such factors as Stoicism and rhetoric 
contributed to make Senecan drama what it is. 

This opportunity is not made good in the 
disjointed and uneven series of chapters which 
follows. In one, the function and form of the 
Senecan prologue are considered in the light of 
the development of the Greek prologue. The 
procedure of comparison with the Greek which 
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the author follows throughout these chapters is 
not successful: there is too much bare enumer- 
ation and description for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating minute points, and justice is done 
neither to the Greek dramatists nor to Seneca. 
The discussion of “Dramatic Technique” is a 
brief potpourri restricted to such matters as 
the unities of time and place (the violation of 
the latter in the Hercules Oetaeus is not men- 
tioned), Seneca’s “‘small regard for dramatic 
illusion,” and “the convention of stage hor- 
rors’ (the treatment of this is badly con- 
torted). A chapter is devoted each to long 
speeches and to the shorter speeches and dia- 
logue. In the first the use of monologue for in- 
trospective self-harangue, important in the 
Senecan tradition, is slighted; in the second, 
demonstration of the dramatic poverty of the 
poet’s dialogue leaves little room for the por- 
trayal of its strength, of which also the influ- 
ence was great. Four pages on the villain in 
the treatment of stock characters hardly suf- 
fice to show the Senecan metamorphosis of the 
Greek tragic figures. 

The two chapters on “Superhuman Ele- 
ment” and ‘‘Philosophic Content’”’ treat mat- 
ters at the heart of Seneca and are very in- 
organically placed in the structure of the book. 
The former contains a good analysis of the con- 
ventionalized religious framework; but, in the 
latter, failure is especially conspicuous and 
serious. By showing the frequency of Stoic 
themes in the plays Mendell supports his be- 
lief that the poet employed the atmosphere of 
Stoic doctrine to create unity of tone. The au- 
thor finds, however, a spiritual difference be- 
tween the dramatist Seneca and Seneca the 
Stoic: 

As a poet, speaking to a wider public than any 
philosophic coterie, he allows himself the luxury 
of some of the more popular beliefs, especially 
the belief in Fortuna..... Seneca the philoso- 
pher believed in predestination; the poet Seneca 
saw constantly in the world the caprice of For- 
tune [p. 153]. 


Mendell here points to very significant mat- 
ters which have never been exploited for the 
understanding of Seneca the dramatist. In- 
deed, there seems to be a far more fundamen- 
tal relationship between Senecan Stoicism and 
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the nature of Senecan drama than Mendell has 
demonstrated. For example, the distinction 
between the beliefs of Seneca in his two ca- 
pacities is oversimplified. Contempt of fortune 
and imperviousness to its blasts are, of course, 
common Stoic themes. Fortune was in nature, 
with which the Stoic sought to live in har- 
mony. There is in Stoicism itself an element of 
conflict between the roles of fortune and of 
fate and providence. Beyond this, much else 
in Stoicism shaped Seneca’s conception of 
tragedy, such as the emotional temper of 
Stoicism, its ideals of imperturbability and 
self-sufficiency, its attitude concerning human 
suffering. 

To illustrate his subject Mendell appends 
his own metrical versions of the Sophoclean 
and the Senecan Oedipus Rex. Because of their 
high quality these merit separate review. Con- 
sistently competent, often brilliant, they will 
bear comparison with the best translations of 
these two tragedies. 

Norman T. Pratt, JR. 
Princeton University 


The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens. By Wit- 
LIAM KENDRICK PRITCHETT and BENJAMIN 
Dean Menitr. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xxxvi+158 with 
15 illustrations from photographs. $5.00. 
Thanks to Meritt, there are few recogniz- 

ably important inscriptions from the Agora 

which have not yet been published. These few 
inscriptions may add a few details to our 
knowledge of Hellenistic chronology, but not 
many and probably not vital. The present vol- 
ume contains, in fact, what is practically a 
final batch of chronological inscriptions for the 
period 307/6-101/0 B.c. There are thirteen of 
these new texts (Index, p. 149), two being 
fragments added to other fragments already 
known. Of the thirteen, three are mere pream- 
bles. The other ten all award honors: five to 
prytaneis, two to persons unknown, one to 

epheboi, and one to a friend of Seleukos IV 

(187-175 B.c.). For this latter text John Day 

has provided the beginnings of a commentary 

(Economic History of Athens under Roman 

Domination, p. 42). The interest of all the 
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others is pretty much limited to their pream- 
bles; but, as everyone knows who has worked 
on Hellenistic chronology, that is no mild inter- 
est. 

In short, Pritchett and Meritt’s book is the 
first to be written with a virtually complete 
command of all the materials provided by the 
Agora. Most of the materials, to be sure, were 
available in some form to Dinsmoor when he 
wrote his second book on these problems (The 
Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries [1939]), and specialists have long 
since found in that work definitive treatments 
of many topics which therefore could be omit- 
ted altogether from the present volume. But 
the present volume was written with a con- 
trol over the material more nearly complete, 
necessarily, than that of any of its predeces- 
sors. 

The excavation of the Agora and the study 
of some of its most exciting finds, viz., the in- 
scriptions, went on together for about a dec- 
ade. On the eve of the excavation, Dinsmoor 
published his monumental Archons of Athens 
(1931). This will remain the best introduction 
to the subject. It should be read after Fergu- 
son’s Athenian Secretaries (1898), the study 
which pointed out that the then known Athe- 
nian secretaries of the Council followed one 
another in a fixed tribal order—a discovery 
which made possible all the other studies of the 
chronology of Hellenistic Athens. Some schol- 
ars disputed whether the Athenians actually 
observed the cycles most of the time. Dins- 
moor’s Archons of Athens in 1931 defended the 
cycles, and we may note here that the result 
of the last decade has been to settle forever 
that major issue. The cycles have amply justi- 
fied the faith of their discoverer: cycle after 
cycle has been discovered; in the work under 
review their pervasiveness is again emphasized 
and extended. The problem now is not 
whether cycles existed but, rather, precisely 
When a certain few breaks in them were made. 

Ferguson’s Athenian Tribal Cycles (1932) 
established a scheme of cycles for the second 
century B.c. which was presently confirmed 
by an Agora inscription. Thus the present 
book devotes one chapter to the second cen- 
tury, but only to place individual archons and 


inscriptions; the cycles in that century are 
fixed. For the third century Ferguson showed 
that his scheme conformed to history, in that 
the breaks coincided with known historical 
events. Meritt and others adhered to and de- 
veloped this scheme in publishing the Agora 
inscriptions. 

Now that the excavation has ceased for a 
time and its results are before us, one can hard- 
ly resist the notion that the devil himself is 
teasing epigraphists. No power other than his 
satanic majesty could have so contrived that 
some six thousand new inscriptions (from the 
Agora) should be added to the twelve thou- 
sand already extant without providing one 
single text containing data necessary for a defin- 
itive settlement of third-century chronology. 
Yet at the same time he provided, along with 
a wealth of other things, so many new names 
of archons that in the great Chronological 
Table, with which their book opens (pp. xv- 
xxxv), Pritchett and Meritt had to leave blank 
only thirteen years (273, 233, 231, 230, 207, 
198, 197, 194, 190, 184, 181, 170, 153) in the 
whole series from 307 to 101 B.c. 

This table is not only the most complete, it 
is also the most helpfully arranged and the 
most fully documented, of any archon list that 
has hitherto been published. To support it— 
and this is the core of the book—the authors 
present a new analysis of the great inventories 
of the temple of Asklepios, whose priests were 
discovered by Ferguson (1906) to rotate in 
cycles. These cycles, in turn, assist in the dat- 
ing of archons. The essential texts are JG, 
IT?, 1534A and 1534B. The analysis of them 
is buttressed by study of other inventories of 
Asklepios—a study well begun by Dinsmoor— 
and by the renewed study of similar inven- 
tories, all in relation to cycles. The conclusion 
is a sweeping theory, viz., that all these inven- 
tories were made at the terminations of cycles 
which were cycles not of priests of Asklepios 
or of other officials but of secretaries of the 
Council. The cycles of these secretaries were 
not merely a device for enabling the tribes to 
share equally in the secretaryship; they were 
also systematized long-term (ten- or twelve- 
year or multiples thereof) administrative pe- 
riods. In its inclusive form this is a new prin- 








ciple; and, even if its scope should prove to be 
somewhat less broad, it would still afford tell- 
ing proof of the extent to which the system of 
tribal cycles had come to dominate the Athe- 
nian political mechanism. 

The authors utilize their principle to build 
up a system of cycles in the third century 
which, though on the whole it is close to that 
of Dinsmoor, accords more nicely than his with 
such historical probabilities as the date of the 
outbreak of the Chremonidean War (267/6 
[Tarn, Ferguson]). The new scheme, as far as 
I can judge, conflicts sharply with no historical 
fact whatever. It is satisfactory also when 
judged, quite apart from history, by the cycles 
alone—except for one difficulty. The authors 
are obliged to assume that, whereas the secre- 
taryship was due to fall to, and in fact was held 
by, the eighth tribe in 248/7 B.c., in the follow- 
ing year it was held not by the ninth but by 
the third tribe; after which the next tribes 
(fourth, fifth, etc.) sueceeded normally in the 
next years. A simultaneous break is also as- 
sumed in the cycle of the priests of Asklepios; 
one cycle is thought to have ended in 248/7, 
and in 247/6 not the first but the eleventh 
tribe began a new cycle. 

It is true that no system can avert breaking 
the cycles of both secretary and priest at least 
once between the period ca. 292/1-286/5 and 
221/0-215/4. But why should the breaks fall 
precisely at 248/7-247/6? And why at this 
break should half the tribes lose turns in the 
secretaryship, why ten of the tribes in the 
priesthood? The authors admit frankly (p. v) 
that they have no answer to these questions. 
It is a fact that for the other important breaks 
in the cycles plausible reasons can be given, 
but the period when this one took place is the 
darkest. Until some good reason for a break 
at 248/7-247/6 can be given or until it can be 
conclusively demonstrated that that is the cor- 
rect year, a shadow of doubt (though perhaps 
only a shadow) must qualify acceptance of the 
new scheme. On the other hand, the authors 
have succeeded in raising formidable difficul- 
ties for any other scheme, and the book is fully 
worthy of its predecessors. 


STERLING Dow 
Harvard University 
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The Roman Imperial Navy, 31 B.C.—A.D. 324. 
By Cuester G. Srarr, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of History in the University of Illinois. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xv-+229. $2.50. 

This author has already made his mark in 
an article in this Journal. His survey of recent 
literature on the trireme question succeeded in 
bringing together coherently a mass of very 
scattered evidence and in summing up in a 
noncontroversial spirit a discussion which had 
been largely wrecked by controversy. In this 
field Tarn had scored a decisive victory over 
long-established fallacies; without undoing 
what Tarn had accomplished, Starr’s critical 
examination of some of Tarn’s points brought 
forward substantial corrections. His survey 
amounted to a fresh and substantial contribu- 
tion—so much so that no student can approach 
the topic without taking it into account. No 
reader of that article will be surprised that the 
author’s next effort is a far from commonplace 
offering. 

First of all, one must commend the choice 
of subject. Merely to discern the importance 
of the navy as one of the basic institutions of 
the Empire—to recognize it as a topic with a 
definite historical identity—marks a great step 
forward. In the past it has commonly received 
no more than a marginal and fragmentary no- 
tice: a few scattering allusions to the imperial 
navy appear in narrative histories; but, except 
in the volume of Marquardt and Mommsen, 
no effort has been made to recognize it as one 
of the creations which played a vital part in 
that general scheme of life we refer to as the 
Roman Empire. 

The traditional attitude may be found in a 
recent history of Greek and Roman naval war- 
fare—which brought itself to an end with the 
battle of Actium. The stated reason was that 
the subsequent period offered no naval battles. 
In sharp contrast to the ancient and modern 
chroniclers of naval battles, Starr follows out 
a useful historical approach and discerns the 
raison d’étre of the fleets which came into being 
after Actium. 


If one seeks a monument for the imperial 
navy, it may be found in the disappearance of 
piracy from men’s thoughts. From the time of 
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Augustus to that of Septimius Severus there is 
not one contemporary reference to a Mediter- 
ranean pirate; imperial literature has fearful por- 
trayals of the sailor’s dangers, but a swift pirate 
forms no part of the recital..... Piracy had 
been eradicated from the commercial routes of 
the Mediterranean, a feat not repeated until the 
nineteenth century of our era. 


This was no trifling achievement—and it was 
an essentially Roman conception. Historical- 
ly, it was far more significant than the impro- 
vised naval campaigns of the Republic, which 
at the most were hasty borrowings of the skill 
of captains and sailors who spoke Greek. In 
the minds of Augustus and his successors the 
imperial navy—a permanent, ordered, and dis- 
ciplined organ of the state—was a cornerstone 
of the pax Romana. 

For about four centuries classical history 
dealt chiefly with outward forms and “leading 
events” displayed with no true sense of propor- 
tion; and it will be no minor task to rid our- 
selves of this dead burden. This book stands 
out among the present-day efforts to follow a 
sounder approach: to understand the success- 
ful working aspects of government which made 
Greece and Rome such outstanding phenom- 
ena in the history of civilization. When such 
heavy clouds threaten the prospects of classical 
education, it is worth while to bear in mind the 
reassurance that our own time first opens the 
door to this understanding; it is making classi- 
cal history a new and fresh field of study—after 
generations of repeating sterile formulas. 

Following this approach, the author first 
deals with the navy as a part of the imperial 
administration. The evidence bearing on this 
is largely from inscriptions and other sources, 
which require rather expert treatment but 
which often deal with minute or trifling things. 
Too often it leads to microscopic studies with- 
out any very useful historical tieup and offer- 
ing no very definite conclusions. This book is 
not bogged down by inert material of this sort; 
the author is not led aside into elaborate mar- 
ginalia but keeps to his course and interprets 
his material in such a way as to follow out the 
practical working organization of the navy. 
He is a careful and critical workman; he shows 
a marked sense of proportion; he does not 


waste time in ventures into special pleading; 
and he has a balanced and judicial quality of 
mind. 

Four chapters deal with practical house- 
keeping aspects of the naval administration: 
ports, officers, ships, sailors. The last corrects, 
very usefully, a basic error of Mommsen, who 
laid down the imaginary law that “sailors 
were slaves or freedmen of the imperial fa- 
milia.” It will take long to “delouse” histori- 
cal writing of long-established errors, but 
Starr’s discussion of this point leaves no excuse 
for continuing to repeat this one. 

At the outset he offers a basic point in re- 
gard to the naval administration. 


Before the introduction of the magistri mili- 
tum under Constantine, the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Roman Empire had no official even 
faintly resembling the modern Minister of War. 
.... Other branches of the government had re- 
curring business with the navy—the imperial fis- 
cus, the state departments of correspondence and 
communication, the chancery which oversaw the 
manufacture and shipment of diplomata—but in 
the main each of the Italian fleets was a self-con- 
tained entity controlled by its praefect. 


This observation fills a long-felt want; and 
there will be no proper study of the Roman 
army until it is taken up on this same basis— 
recognizing how largely the legions along the 
frontier were “self-contained” units. A highly 
centralized organ such as a modern war minis- 
try sets up a wholly false perspective. It be- 
comes a fatal barrier to any proper understand- 
ing of a system which rested on a single au- 
thority with a highly decentralized administra- 
tion. This above all made the Empire a suc- 
cessful scheme of government; and only an 
extraordinary instinct of decentralization al- 
lowed Rome to deal so competently with the 
many races within her far-flung frontiers. 

The book is too short rather than too long. 
The discussion of administrative questions is 
skilfully concise, but the chapters dealing with 
the evolution of the various fleets at different 
periods are almost too compact. The arrange- 
ment of these latter topics is orderly and clear, 
but for one reason or another it hardly gives 
a clear view of the important role of the navy 
in extending the territory of the Empire and 





in defending the northern frontiers. In reality, 
the navy played a leading part in bringing the 
outer regions of Europe into the world of Ro- 
man civilization. The author is clearly aware 
of this, and leading ideas are tellingly indicated 
in the final chapters. But these indications are 
all too brief; and it is to be hoped that these 
broader historical aspects of his subject will 
be worked out afresh in a long essay. 


T. H. THomas 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part X: Metal and 
Minor Miscellaneous Finds: An Original 
Contribution to Greek Life. By Davin M. 
Rosinson. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxvii+5938+172 pls. $20. 
The unusual position of Olynthus as a 

source of information concerning the classical 
Greek world shows to advantage as well in this 
volume as in its predecessors. The destruction 
of the city, tragic in 348 B.c., has proved our 
present profit, for the impressive total of 2,683 
metal objects found during the four cam- 
paigns at Olynthus and its seaport, Mecy- 
berna, attain unity and an especial importance 
due to this definite terminus post quem. It is 
fortunate that so much metal was left in a 
conquered city. While Philip’s army doubtless 
looted as thoroughly as possible, many valu- 
able prizes were overlooked, and the com- 
moner articles, as well as fittings not easily 
detachable, were completely ignored. The vic- 
tors apparently left the cemeteries intact and 
in addition bequeathed us their own metal in 
the form of weapons. While there was very 
likely a local metal industry, no traces of its 
existence were discovered. 

The nine chapters composing the volume 
contain a wealth of information. Chapter i is 
rich in unique objects: a series of lead double 
herms, a bronze breastplate with hammered 
designs of sculptural quality, a fine comic actor 
in bronze, an unusual ivory figurine. The 
jewelry (chap. ii), while for the most part not 
intrinsically valuable, is an important group, 
notable for quantity and variety. Though con- 
sisting almost entirely of well-known types, it 
has been made to yield significant facts, e.g., 
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the use of certain types of fibulae at least a 
century later than has been supposed. Owing 
to their widespread use, this information 
should prove pertinent for the dating of ob- 
jects from other sites. In connection with the 
jewelry the joint influence on the Chalcidice 
of northern Europe and Ionia is of great inter- 
est. The finger rings with intaglio designs are 
noteworthy; they form probably the largest 
and most interesting collection from a single 
site. The household furnishings (chap. iv) 
have proved somewhat less rewarding to 
study. While the few fine pieces are very fine 
indeed, there is no mass of coherent material 
as in the case of the jewelry. Since the remains 
of the metal vessels consist largely of handles, 
it would have been helpful if the shape of vase 
to which each belongs had been specified, e.g., 
kylix, skyphos, oenochoe. While much of the 
“Structural material’ (chap. v) was briefly 
published in Volume VIII of the Olynthus se- 
ries, its presentation for the second time is by 
no means superfluous, for it is an unparalleled 
group of objects. Among the tools and instru- 
ments (chap. vi) the agricultural implements, 
rarely preserved from antiquity, are the most 
interesting. The importance of the arms and 
armor (chap. vii) is obvious: such a large col- 
lection so well documented will form the basis 
for future studies of related material. A large 
number of weights was discovered (chap. viii); 
and although, as usual, these have proved ob- 
stinately resistant to investigation they are of 
great value and have, for the most part, been 
thoroughly studied and clearly presented. It 
is regrettable, however, that Nos. 2505-11, 
classified as stoppers, were not weighed. The 
fact that some are filled with lead makes their 
identification as weights highly likely. The last 
chapter, on miscellaneous objects, contains 
many interesting items, notably the name- 
plate of an Athenian dikast. 

Much patient labor and persistent research 
have gone into the making of this book. The 
result is a contribution of great value to the 
student of private life. There are all too few 
such volumes from other sites: as a rule the 
more interesting objects are treated in detail, 
the rest waved aside with a deprecatory ges- 
ture. Dr. Robinson has perhaps gone to the 
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other extreme, not only by eschewing selection, 
as in the repetitious lists of nails, fishhooks, 
plain bronze rings, ete., which are especially 
useless when not illustrated, but also by con- 
triving an elaborate classification which often 
seems labored and overdone. In the case of 
some of the jewelry two types might well have 
been made into a unit, and the respective dis- 
cussions condensed into a usable entity (as in 
the earrings of Types IV and IVa, the former 
treated on p. 85, the latter quite confusingly 
separate on p. 88). On the other hand, distinc- 
tions which might have been made are lacking: 
for example, the fibulae of Type VIII should 
have been classified in two sections, those with 
spring pin and those with hinged pin—a most 
fundamental difference. Occasionally too 
much is made of too little evidence: one can 
scarcely place credence in conclusions drawn 
from the four imperfect fibulae classified as 
Type V. And at times the admirably objective 
attitude of the author is marred by discursions 
into the field of conjecture. Such are the at- 
tribution of Scopasian influence (p. 169) to the 
nonexistent head of the Nereid (with an ap- 
parently male torso), the assumption of “an 
early connection between Olynthus and Chal- 
cis” (p. 229) on the insufficient evidence of a 
common type of vase attachment, and the 
imaginative hypothesis concerning the name 
Tloraucos which occurs on sling-bullets (pp. 
433-34). 

A few errors may be pointed out. It is in- 
correct to say that no fibulae have been found 
at Corinth and very few at Perachora (p. 95). 
This is apparently based on a misstatement of 
Payne’s (Perachora, I, 168), who says, how- 
ever, that the number of fibulae found at Pera- 
chora was ‘“‘very considerable” and illustrates 
no less than forty-five. The spectacle fibula, 
No. 338, is certainly, as the photograph shows, 
made of ivory, not of bone. Nos. 243 and 244 
cannot very well be buckles, and the former 
might be of the medieval period. No. 404 is 
probably not a pendant but a plaque for at- 
tachment to some object. The double axes 
(Nos. 438 ff.) do not seem to be pendants. 
Would they not rather have been attached to 
miniature wooden handles, like their larger 
prototypes? The “unique’’ finger ring, No. 


503, is more likely of the Byzantine period, 
when this type was current. Nos. 1583-89, 
called “clamps,” are usually interpreted with 
plausibility as weights for fishnets. The state- 
ment made on page 392, that ‘in Macedonia 
iron was introduced for arrowheads before the 
fourth century B.c.” may very well be true, 
but it is not proved by the evidence offered. 
While No. 2602—a cylindrical bronze object 
with projecting teeth—might have been used 
for the end of a club, as the author suggests, it 
must have proved ineffectual in such a capac- 
ity. It was certainly part of a bit. (Cf. BCH, 
XIV [1890], 386, Fig. 2—a complete bit with 
such a cylinder forming an integral part. It is 
specifically stated, ibid., p. 387, n. 4, that all 
parts are movable.) 

In summary one may say that along with 
the publications of finds from other centers, 
such as Delos, Olympia, and Lindos, this latest 
contribution will be indispensable for the un- 
derstanding of private life in classical Greece. 

Guiapys R. Davipson 


Museum of Historic Art 
Princeton University 


Procopius, Buildings, Vol. VII. With an Eng- 
lish translation by H. B. Dewrne with the 
collaboration of GLANVILLE Downey and 
E. Batpwin Situ. (“Loeb Classical Li- 
brary,” No. 343.) London: Heinemann; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940. Pp. xix+542 with Frontispiece, four 
plans in text, and three maps. 

This seventh volume of Procopius in the 
Loeb series completes the translation under- 
taken by Dr. Dewing. In addition to the text 
and translation of the Buildings, the volume 
contains a list of Latin words used by Procopi- 
us and a general index. Dr. Dewing was aided 
by Dr. Glanville Downey, who contributed 
part of the Commentary and the Introduc- 
tion, and by Professor E. Baldwin Smith, who 
revised the architectural sections and selected 
the plans. 

The Greek text used is based on that of J. 
Haury in the Teubner series (Leipzig, 1913). 
The apparatus criticus is, of course, scanty but 
notes some emendations by the editors and by 





Capps, as well as those of the older editors. 
There is an error in spelling in iv. 2. 10, where 
docxoAwrara is printed for ducxokwrara. 

While the Buildings of Procopius contains a 
large amount of information both on the in- 
ternal organization of Justinian’s empire and 
on the architectural history of the period, its 
dry and frequently technical nature has made 
it of interest chiefly to specialists, and only one 
English translation (by Aubrey Stewart for 
the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society [London, 
1896]) has been previously published. Dew- 
ing’s translation, particularly of the difficult 
technical sections (e.g., the description of St. 
Sophia in Book i) is uniformly accurate and 
clear, more so than that of Stewart, but the 
phraseology is by no means so succinct and is 
sometimes rather labored and awkward. To 
note two brief examples: i. 1. 22, dsodwAevar THY 
éxxAnoiav ein kai todvde yevéoOau; Stewart 
translates, “to be destroyed, and thus re- 
stored,” while Dewing renders it, “be de- 
stroyed and one like this should take its place” ; 
i. 1. 70, dvoéAmides Emi TH TEXVN YEevevnuEVoL; 
Stewart, “losing all confidence in their own 
skill,” and Dewing, “having come to have no 
hope in their technical skill.”” There are too 
many instances of this overelaborate phrase- 
ology to make the translation as crisp as it 
might have been. On the other hand, the oc- 
casional archaisms (e.g., “shew”) of Dewing’s 
rendering give something of the effect of Pro- 
copius’ style with its use of classical and poetic 
words. 

The translation is misleading in one impor- 
tant section. In iv. 6. 13 Procopius describes 
Apollodorus of Damascus, who built a bridge 
across the Danube for Trajan, as an architekton. 
In discussing the relation of the builders of 
Justinian’s period to the emperor (pp. xiv-xv) 
Downey had noted this passage as the sole case 
in the Buildings where architekton is used, and 
its appearance “suggests that he [Procopius] 
made a distinction between the relationship of 
the ‘master-builders’ (mechanikos or mechano- 
poios) to Justinian and the relationship of 
similar craftsmen to other emperors.’”’ The 
rendering of architekton by ‘“master-builder’’ 
in the translation of the passage obscures this 
interesting point. 
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A useful feature of the translation is the 
transliteration in parentheses of Greek archi- 
tectural terms after their English version. In 
several cases the parentheses might have in- 
cluded an explanatory term. For example, in 
i. 1. 35, 36, Procopius uses hemikyklon to de- 
scribe an apse. In the translation this is turned 
as “semi-circle (hemikyklon).’”’ The inclusion of 
the explanatory word “‘apse”’ would have made 
the passage clearer. Similarly in v. 6. 25 hemi- 
kyklon is used of an exedra, and the translation 
“semi-circles (hemikykla)” is made. The addi- 
tion of “exedra’’ would again have clarified the 
passage. Usually, however, such general Greek 
terms have been turned by an unmistakable 
English equivalent as in the case of “dome” in 
i. 1. 45 and “vault” in i. 10. 9 for tholos. On the 
whole there is little to quibble about in the 
translation on the score of accuracy or omis- 
sion. 

A work such as the Buildings invites a very 
full commentary. Aside from the points neces- 
sarily involved in the text and translation such 
as questions of meaning or the correct forms of 
proper names there are many problems of 
topography, architecture, and history which 
need both discussion and explanatory com- 
ment. The editors have attempted to take 
care of this by means of the Introduction, Ap- 
pendix, footnotes, and the inclusion of several 
plans and maps. In the Introduction the ma- 
jor problem of Procopius’ attitude to Justinian 
is discussed—the contrast of the flattery, pos- 
sibly ironic, in the Buildings, the moderated 
criticism of the Wars, and the venomous attack 
of the Secret History. References in the foot- 
notes to the Wars and the Secret History am- 
plify the discussion. The footnotes are ex- 
tremely catholic in their range and have done 
as much to facilitate the use of the volume as 
the available space allowed. In this connection 
the choice of maps is disappointing. The plan 
of Constantinople is skimpy in detail, and more 
place names could have been added to the map 
of the Empire—particularly in Africa (the map 
is taken from the Cambridge Mediaeval History, 
II, map No. 15; in the Bibliography [p. xix] the 
editors have made a slip in citing the map from 
the Cambridge Ancient History). The deficien- 
cy in the Asian place names is remedied in part 
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by the inclusion of a map of the Euphrates 
frontier. The plans of St. Sophia, SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus, St. John at Ephesus, and the 
fortifications at Rusafa are a helpful addition. 
The Appendix contains a discussion of the 
equestrian statue of Justinian, known also by a 
drawing made for Cyriac of Ancona (repro- 
duced in the Frontispiece). 

The General Index should prove extremely 
useful as it is topical in design. The list con- 
sists mostly of proper names but also includes 
titles, costume, and some topics of general in- 
terest, as astrologers, billeting of troops, court 
ceremonial, the grain trade. A classification of 
geographical terms (e.g., porthmos) would have 
been a desirable addition and of use in topo- 
graphical studies. The Index does, however, 
include a select list of architectural terms. An 
error in this list is the explanation of cuvO@nkxn 
(ii. 8. 17) as “joints of masonry.” The transla- 
tion gives it more correctly as “conglomera- 
tion.” 

The points criticized above are, of course, 
petty, and their sum total will not detract from 
the value of the book, particularly in its ren- 
dering of the difficult technical passages and in 
its care for correct terminology. 

Cart RoeBuck 
Bishop’s College School 
Lennoxville, P.Q. 


Les Distributions de blé et d'argent a la plébe 
romaine sous l’empire. By DENNIS VAN 
Brercuem. Geneva: George & Cie S.A., 
1939. Pp. 185. 

This admirable and objective study of the 
“dole” avoids the temptation of evaluating the 
ancient system in terms of modern social doc- 
trine and treats the problem of frumentum pu- 
blicum essentiaily as a political one. The right 
of the plebs to share the public grain (origi- 
nally a right of conquest), continuing in an 
era of peace as a heritage from the past, was 
transformed from the natural prerogative of a 
citizen resident at Rome to direct succor of- 
fered by the emperors as insurance against 
revolution. By the careful use of evidence 
from coins, the sources, and epigraphic ma- 


terial the author has created a vivid picture 
of this transformation. 

In the historical survey which begins the 
study the political use made of the distribu- 
tions by popular and conservative leaders from 
the Lex Sempronia of 123 B.c. to the Lex Fufia 
Caninia of 2 B.c. is given in some detail. The 
high point of this discussion is the author’s 
unorthodox, but stimulating, answer to the 
question, ‘“To what element of the population 
were the public grain and, incidentally, the 
congiaria distributed?” It is clear that accord- 
ing to the Gracchan law the five modii of wheat 
could be purchased at a reduced rate (in spite 
of the statements on p. 18) by all citizens— 
or, rather, by all citizens who would stand in 
line; and it is equally clear that the ancient 
writers who speak of Clodius’ modification say 
merely that he suppressed payment without 
indicating any change in the conditions of dis- 
tribution. The modern view of “bread and cir- 
cuses’’ for the poor is an inheritance from sena- 
torial writers who rail against the demoralizing 


‘effects of placing the responsibility for the 


state’s food in the hands of an electorate made 
up of impoverished farmers and newly created 
freedmen. In 46 Caesar, recognizing the dan- 
ger, attempted to limit the recipients to those 
qualified by citizenship and residence and re- 
duced the number on the dole from 320,000 to 
150,000. The author does not believe, as others 
have, that the inclusion of poverty as a qualifi- 
cation at this time accounts for the large re- 
duction, nor is he disturbed at setting the total 
number of citizens in Rome at 150,000. Since 
Caesar removed 80,000 citizens to colonies and 
the civil war had thinned the census lists, this 
number is not inconceivable (two years later 
it had jumped to 250,000), though it is difficult 
to accept as evidence for it the unreliable scho- 
lium on Lucan Pharsalia i. 318. The definition 
of the professio in the Table of Heraclea as a 
formality preliminary to the insertion of new 
names on the official lists is satisfying, as is the 
discussion of the recensus under Augustus in 
2 B.C. 

The second chapter of this first section, 
which treats in detail the qualification of 
civitas and origo, contains striking proof that 
in the Empire complete enfranchisement con- 








ferred automatically the right to fruwmentum 
publicum. In view of this proof the author’s 
interpretation of “de Minucia die XIIII ostio 
XLII” on the much-discussed inscription of 
Ti. Claudius Ianuarius (C7L, VI, 10223) as in- 
dicating this freedman’s right to get his dole 
is easily the best that has been offered. The 
status of the praetorians, the urban co- 
horts, and the vigiles is clarified, and the 
inscriptions dealing with the vigiles (CIL, 
XIV, 4499-4515; VI, 220, etc.; cf. pp. 40—- 
42) are placed in their historical and eco- 
nomic setting. In conclusion the author points 
out that, although the phrase frumentum pu- 
blicum on a tombstone apparently carried con- 
viction that here was a “‘civis Romanus domo 
Romae,” the state at times granted the right 
to the grain to distinguished incolae as an inte- 
grating measure. 

The problem of chapter iii, ““Plebs frumen- 
taria,” is essentially that of determining the 
size of the population of Rome. The Bibliog- 
raphy is good and the conclusions sane (the 
author agrees with Kahrstedt’s million). No 
critical evaluation of conflicting theories is at- 
tempted. 

Another large section of the thesis deals with 
the history of frumentatio during the first three 
centuries of the Empire and with the machin- 
ery of its operation. The first part—a concise 
treatment of the financial policies of the early 
emperors, particularly Augustus, Claudius, and 
Trajan—is traditional but contains worth- 
while observations on such details as the mean- 
ing of Res gestae 18, the interpretation of Taci- 
tus Ann. xv. 39, and the common factors in the 
administration of the dole and in the cura 
aquarum. On pages 79-83 is an illuminating 
treatment of the economic problem of feeding 
Rome and the attempts made by various em- 
perors to overcome such difficulties as lack of 
ships, poor harbors and harvests, and the con- 
flicting interests of farmers and dealers. 

In discussing frumentatio in the third cen- 
tury, the author stresses the critical adminis- 
tration of Septimius' Severus, showing that his 
reorganization of the grain distribution under 
a curator aquarum et Miniciae and his addition 
of oil to this distribution were typical of this 
emperor’s assumption of all power over the 
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essential needs of the people. At this time 
(A.D. 196-97, according to the author) the 
canon frumentarius was organized; and, in the 
vast granaries now built at Porto, Severus was 
able each year for fourteen years to place in 
reserve one-half of the annual canon of twenty- 
seven million bushels. This grain was destined 
for those “quibus non est aliunde solacium.” 
So finally (surely in the reign of Aurelian, if 
not before) the right of the citizens to share in 
the spoils of conquest had become the privi- 
lege of the poor to receive, as a liberality from 
the emperor, the loaves doled out by imperial 
agents. Corresponding to changes in distribu- 
tion there developed changes in carrying state 
grain—the private enterprise of an earlier era 
was supplanted by the mobilized corporations 
of the third century. Here (pp. 111-14) the 
author re-examines the data about the Piazzale 
delle corporazioni at Ostia and takes his stand 
firmly with Waltzing, opposing any theory of 
the regimentation of shipping before the time 
of Severus. 

That part of the study which deals with 
congiarta contains an analytical and useful list 
of all largesses distributed by the head of the 
state from Caesar to Alexander Severus. The 
list is compiled from several sources, each of 
which is evaluated critically: the Res gestae, 
where all are enumerated; the Fasti; the coins, 
which after Nero usually commemorated dona- 
tions; the historians like Tacitus, who never 
fails to mention a congiarium, or Cassius Dio, 
who in his own complete history omits none; 
the biographers, whose accuracy demands 
some discussion; and the chronographers. The 
author believes that the sum of seventy-five 
denarii, which remained practically constant 
from the time of Caesar to that of Hadrian, 
was presented in aurei. The multiple twenty- 
five has a strange persistence even when the 
total reaches the peak of 250 denarii under 
Severus. 

In his attempt to explain the presence of a 
statue of Minerva on coins commemorating 
congiaria, the author offers valuable evidence 
concerning the location of the Chalcidium and 
the Atrium Libertatis. He believes, however, 
that the scene of the distributions was varied 
by individual emperors. The location of the 
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Porticus Minucia, which after the reign of 
Claudius or Nero (the author inclines toward 
Claudius) became the scene of grain distribu- 
tion, is discussed at some length (pp. 90-93), 
and the actual scenes in its forty-five arcades 
are reproduced with imagination. Coins of An- 
toninus and a relief from the arch of Constan- 
tine are used to combat Rostovtzeff’s theory of 
the appearance of the tesserae frumentariae. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not 
always have available the latest materials: the 
bibliography for the alimenta (p. 34) is hardly 
adequate, and Frank, An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, Volume I, would have helped in 
treating such problems as the census and the 
price of grain in republican Rome. 


HELEN JEFFERSON LOANE 
Baltimore 


Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus: An English Ver- 
sion. By Ropert Firzgeratp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. 156. 
$1.50. 


Three basic tests have been applied to this 
book by the reviewer: a careful reading of it as 
a piece of English literature in its own right; a 
collation with the original Greek, line by line; 
and a comparison with two standard printed 
translations of the same play, those by A. S. 
Way and Robert Whitelaw. This, I submit, is 
the only fair method to use in reviewing trans- 
lations, whatever other means may be em- 
ployed in addition. 

By the evidence of these tests, I have no 
hesitation in saying that this is the best trans- 
lation yet made of the Oedipus at Colonus, the 
longest of the Greek dramas. It is written in a 
simple, at times hauntingly beautiful, English 
which preserves the noble pathos of the Greek 
as well as is humanly possible. It is especially 
adapted for use as an acting version which no 
actor would feel foolish at uttering; and in the 
choruses—the highest test of a translation of 
Greek drama—Fitzgerald has surpassed him- 
self, despite the fact that, for lines 1210-48 at 
least, he was competing with A. E. Housman. 

I am aware that among most philologists, 
major and minor, a translator is regarded as 
someone not far removed from the social level 


of a writer for the pulp magazines. This Brah- 
minic attitude is all the more incredible to me 
when I consider that scarcely a dozen of them 
in the entire history of classical scholarship 
have had enough poetry, perseverance, or 
power to turn twenty lines of Greek verse into 
readable English. In a day when Greek is fast 
joining Sanskrit as an esoteric language, this 
shortsighted condescension imperils even our 
sole remaining excuse for existence—Latin. 

All I can say is that I hope Mr. Fitzgerald 
may be spared (with his collaborator on earlier 
translations, Mr. Dudley Fitts; see my review 
of their Alcestis, CP, XX XIII [1938], 347) to 
translate as many more Greek plays as his 
energies will allow him. 

It is, finally, mere niggling to say that 
muxvorrepo. is “close-winged,” not “grey 
winged” (1. 17); “smiling”’ is not in the Greek 
(1. 95); adrod (1. 192) is “here” or “there,” not 
“now”; aywv (1. 587) is untranslated, and 
‘favor’ gives a slightly misleading sense; “like 
perpetual lovers”’ is, again, not in the text (I. 
690), and Gra in line 1244 is lost to sight, al- 
though, of course, difficult to bring into any 
sort of English. I approve of Fitzgerald’s re- 
jection of the shuffling by Housman of lines 
1250-53. Nothing of even the slightest impor- 
tance has been omitted. That impatience for 
variety in the use of the English pentameter in 
reproducing the dialogue meters which led to 
much omission and condensation in the Fitts- 
Fitzgerald translation of the Antigone (1939) 
has been avoided here by maintaining the 
pentameter with greater consistency. The 
book closes with an excellent, brief commen- 
tary on the Greek theater, the Oedipus myth, 
and the method used in the translation. 


L. R. Linp 
University of Kansas 


Untersuchungen zu den attischen Staatsurkunden 
und den Amphiktyonenbeschliissen der De- 
mosthenischen Kranzrede. By P. LoTHar 
ScuuAprer. (“Rhetorische Studien,” No. 
21.) Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Sché- 
ningh. Pp. 246. Rm 12. 

Since the time of Droysen, the spuriousness 
of the laws and decrees which appear in the 








text of Demosthenes’ On the Crown has been 
generally admitted. Hence the two chief pur- 
poses served by a book like the present one are 
(1) the collation and analysis (with addition 
and correction) of the evidence and conjec- 
tures offered by earlier scholars in regard to 
the problems of authenticity and authorship 
and (2) comment on various historical, legal, 
and other matters involved in these decrees. 

To both these tasks the author addresses 
himself with thoroughness and good sense. Fol- 
lowing a brief résumé of the earlier literature, 
the first part of the work examines the content 
of the laws and decrees, trying them on the 
touchstone of the generally accepted views of 
legal procedure and history. The shorter sec- 
ond section discusses the form of the materials, 
their style, the use of technical terms, proper 
names, legal formulas, and the like. 

Without any attempt to reproduce the sup- 
porting arguments, which are usually stated in 
a very clear and convincing fashion, the con- 
clusions drawn may be briefly summarized as 
follows: All the laws and decrees are spurious. 
They were probably written at the close of the 
second century B.c. or a little later. They are 
exercises produced by students in a rhetorical 
school at Athens (not in Asia Minor as Wort- 
mann suggested). Probably—though the evi- 
dence for the following point is not so conclu- 
sive as for the preceding—they are the product 
of several authors rather than one. 

The author’s decisions on two legal points 
are probably of sufficient general interest to 
merit mention here. One is Schliipfer’s sugges- 
tion that the process instituted by Patrocles 
against Demosthenes because of his trierarchic 
legislation (Demos. xviii. 105f.) was not a 
ypady tapavouwv but rather a ypad7) voyov pu) 
émiTndeov Oetvac. Second, in the old contro- 
versy about the Dionysiac law regarding the 
crowning, Schliipfer joins those who side with 
Aeschines (Demos. xviii. 120 ff.; Aesch. iii. 
32 ff.). 

Those interested in the problems which this 
book touches will find in it a careful collection 
of the evidence and a judicious evaluation of it. 


Haro.p B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 
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Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the 
Fourth Century Especially as Shown in Ad- 
dresses to the Emperor. By KENNETH M. 
Serron. (“Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law,” No. 482.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 239, 
$2.75. 

In this study of church and state in the 
fourth century the author traces the changing 
attitude of the Christian Fathers toward the 
emperor by an examination of their addresses 
to him. Though the addresses of a dozen or 
more ecclesiastical writers are studied, the the- 
sis centers largely around those of Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, and John Chrysostom. 
These the author analyzes at length; but when 
he comes to commenting upon them he is not 
very successful, for such comment requires a 
deeper knowledge of the political and ecclesias- 
tical history of the century than he seems to 
possess. Thus he has only a sentence or two of 
generalities about so fundamental a matter as 
the social and political position of Arians and 
Athanasians in the Empire and the extent to 
which they represented groups favorable or 
hostile to the central authority for nationalis- 
tic, economic, or other nontheological reasons. 
It would be easy to list many other aspects of 
the subject over which the author skips light- 
ly, never suspecting that something may exist 
which does not appear at first glance on the 
surface. Unfortunately, too, his knowledge of 
the modern literature in his field is rather hit 
and miss, and his treatment of modern schol- 
ars is sometimes surprising. Thus he has de- 
rived much aid from Baur’s important work 
on Chrysostom (1930); but on page 175 he 
differs from him regarding the authenticity of 
a certain sermon, since “its genuineness is well 
attested among modern authorities”: the only 
“modern” authorities he cites in support of his 
position are the Acta sanctorum (1753) and 
Tillemont (1706). He is probably right in ac- 
cepting this sermon, but a detailed argument 
or the opinion of more “modern” authorities 
would have added weight to his view. He has 
overlooked the fundamental works of Eduard 
Schwartz on Athanasius; and he would have 
found valuable material in the third volume 
of the Opitz edition of Athanasius (1934——), 
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with its new sources for the history of Arian- 
ism; in the few cases where this edition now in- 
cludes the works of Athanasius which he stud- 
ies he should have cited it rather than Migne’s 
reprint of the Benedictine edition of 1698. It 
must be added, however, that the book is well 
written and shows that its author is gifted 
with wit as well as with industry and a pref- 
erence for old books. 

The blame for the shortcomings of this the- 
sis should be laid less upon Mr. Setton than 
upon the university which forced him into pre- 
mature publication. Those few graduate 
schools which still insist upon the publication 
in full of every Doctor’s thesis before granting 
the degree have much to answer for. A gradu- 
ate student should not be expected to produce, 
in the few months at his disposal, a finished 


work of scholarship covering a field to which 
a mature scholar would devote several years; 
and it would have been far better had Mr. Set- 
ton been required merely to provide one or 
two typed copies of the thesis plus a printed 
abstract summarizing his own contributions to 
the subject and advising the learned world 
that he is at work in this field. After a few 
years of further study and reflection he might 
then publish a monograph that would do credit 
to himself and to his university. It is to be 
hoped that in the present instance premature 
publication, and criticisms of it, will not de- 
stroy Mr. Setton’s interest in the church his- 
tory of the fourth century, for he has entered 
an important field where much still remains to 


be done. 
J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 
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